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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN MUSICAL TRAINING 


The study of music serves a two-fold purpose in the education 
of the child; the training of his taste and imagination, and the 
training of his mind and powers of concentration. To these two 
we might add a third, which applies in a peculiar way to our 
Catholic children: namely, that a systematic study of music in the 
primary grades of the schools will be the first step toward a con- 
structive reform in Church music, along the lines outlined for us by 
the Holy See. 

In preparing the Catholic Educational Music Course, we have 
borne in mind this three-fold purpose. The course has been 
planned to meet the special needs of our Catholic schools, because 
the various systems of public school music, now available, had 
been found inadequate, after a thorough test. The reasons will, 
I think, become evident in the course of these pages. 

If music is to have any cultural value at all, it is of vital im- 
portance to give the child the power to distinguish differences in 
emotional content. Music is a language. By this I do not mean 
that a certain combination of notes can describe a concrete object 
or express a definite idea, as do the letters in a word or the words 
in a sentence, but I do mean that music can and does express 
definite moods, types of character, attributes, such as, for instance, 
courage, resignation, aspiration, adoration, or, on the other hand, 
frivolity, vulgarity, emotional self-indulgence, and that, in express- 
ing these moods, music is a far more direct medium than any words. 

In the time of Plato, it would seem that the true influence of 
music on character was more clearly recognized than it is today: 
In the ideal Republic only music of the highest type was to be 
allowed within the hearing of its young citizens, because the great 
philosopher realized that music could not remain a superficial 
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stimulus, but must penetrate, whether for good or evil, to the very 
springs of character. 

“Music is a more potent instrument than any other,” we read in 
the Republic, “because rhythm and harmony find their way into 
the inward places of the soul, on which they mightily fasten,” and 
it is significant to note, in passing, that the musical modes which 
Plato saw fit to prohibit were the very two which most closely 
resemble the major and minor scales of our modern music, which 
were forbidden on the grounds of being, respectively, intoxicating 
and enervating. An interesting parallel might be drawn between 
the ideas of Plato and those of Pope Pius X, but it would carry 
me too far afield. 

What I desire to insist upon is this: that music expresses moods 
which are definite, even if not fully translatable; that music is 
never meaningless, but, on the contrary, gives us the inner essence 
of things and, in this sense, music is a language. While its accents 
can express sentiments of sublime beauty, they can also give ex- 
pression to sentiments that are vulgar and degrading. ‘To suppose 
that in music we can express only the beautiful and the true, is as 
shallow as to suppose the same of French or German. three are 
powerful means of expression, but to what purpose we may choose 
to put that power is another question altogether. 

The value of music for the educational process lies precisely in 
this flexibility. Singing is a means of expression and its function 
is not merely to afford pleasure but to strengthen the growth of 
thought, feeling and volition. Like speech and movement, song 
can be used for the manifestation of ideals and sentiments of the 
most varied nature, and may serve the purposes of the teacher 
in all departments of knowledge. But, if it is to have its due effect 
upon the children, if it is to ennoble rather than degrade, we must 
select with great care among the various possible classes of musical 
stimulus, which can be set before them, and develop gradually in 
the children themselves the faculty of distinguishing these differ- 
ences. 

To accomplish this purpose it is not sufficient to train them 
merely to imitate what they hear. They will need an under- 
standing of music itself, power to read the language and interpret 
it. This power can be developed at a much earlier age than is 
commonly supposed and it is surprising to many people to see the 
delight which is shown by little children of the first grade when they 
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find that they can read a melody for themselves. The study of 
tone and rhythm, as a means of expression, interests and delights 
them, quite apart from any words that may or may not be used. 
The common practice of teaching children vast numbers of rote 
songs we consider not merely a waste of time, and deadening to 
all musical initiative and understanding, but such teaching is 
based on unsound educational principles. 

The need which we have felt of preparing our Catholic children 
at an early age to use of their musical knowledge in the service of 
the Church has led us to experiment and finally to devise a system 
which is based on sound psychological principles—and which, in 
our judgment, is better both from an educational and musical 
standpoint than anything that has gone before. 

In the Catholic Educational Music Course we start out with 
the premise, based on many years of experience, that children can, 
as a matter of fact, be taught to read music at sight, and to sing 
as naturally as they are taught to speak correctly, or to read 
English from the printed page, provided the study of vocal music 
be begun as early as these other branches of study, and be graded 
with the same care. This applies not to a favored few, but to 
practically all our children, because the subject is presented in 
accordance with the capacity of the child of six or seven years. 

Correct method is nowhere more important than during the first 
year of the child’s formation. This is as true of music as of other 
branches of study. I will, therefore, explain in some detail our 
principles as embodied in the book for the first year. The rest of 
the course (of which I shall give a brief outline) follows.the same 
lines. 

The first four years should, in our judgment, give the children 
a solid foundation in music. The last four should be spent in 
making practical application of these principles, either in school 
or as members of the Church choir. 

Our course deals only with the first four grades. As a matter of 
fact, it carries the children as far as many of the public school 
systems do in the whole eight grades, because of its more careful 
arrangement, and because of the omission of the long period of 
imitation. 

During the first few weeks of the children’s study of music, 
imitation is relied upon wholly. They are taught to recite their 
prayers on a single musical tone. When practically the whole class 
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can find the tone correctly, the teacher repeats the process in 
several notes until the children have grasped the idea of singing 
different tones correctly by imitation. When this is accomplished 
the real study of music begins with the presentation of the first 
five notes of the major scale. 

We do not believe it possible to — the average child of 
six to read music at once from notes upon the staff, but, by using 
numbers to represent sounds, the children grasp very readily the 
intervals of the major scale. We, therefore, use this easy method 
of training the children’s ear to distinguish pitch. ‘One might as 
well try to satisfy a hungry child with a picture of an apple as to 
show a child notes before it has dealt with sounds,” writes an 
expert on this subject.’ 

Moreover, the sight of the notes upon the staff presents the 
child with two difficulties at once. The first difficulty is: “What 
note am I looking at? Is it do, or mi, or sol, etc.?” The second 
difficulty is: “Can I sing that sound?” With the numbers we 
have the second problem only, and by this means the intervals 
of the major scale can be rendered familiar to the ear without any 
disturbing element from the eye. To transfer later the already 
familiar scale to the staff is a mere matter of eye training and is 
quickly and easily accomplished. 

Numbers have always been used in this fashion for harmonic 
purposes (as in the figured basses of Bach). It is a sort of musical 
shorthand, but its utility for vocal purposes has been less | com- 
monly recognized. 

In training very young children in music, it is best to meet each 
difficulty singly. At the start, therefore, we have separated the 
elements in music, treating the voice, the ear, the eye and the 
time sense as distinct branches. When each branch has become 
familiar by itself, then and then only are they gradually combined. 
For instance, in the Vocal Exercises, the whole attention is focused 
on the tone quality. In the Intonation Exercises, the whole 
attention is given to training the ear to detect differences of pitch. 
In the Rhythmic Ezercises, the whole mind is focused on time. 
And, when we come to the Staff Exercises, the whole attention is 
given to learning the relative position of notes on the staff—a mere 
training of the eye studied apart from singing. 

Experience shows clearly that each of these elements, if taught 
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separately, can be grasped by the child without any great effort, 
but, if studied in combination from the beginning (as is the case 
in most of the existing systems), they put too great a strain upon 
the child’s mind. 

This division of the work—aside from its educational value— 
offers no small advantage from a practical standpoint. Where 
an outside music teacher is employed, that teacher’s time can be 
devoted solely to the training of the voice and of the ear. The 
exercises in rhythm and staff notation can easily be taught by the 
grade teacher on alternate days. Thus, where there is a daily 
lesson, two visits a week from the music teacher will be quite 
sufficient. 

This systematic division of the elements is the first point to 
which I want to draw your attention. 

The second is this: the necessary drill throughout the course 
is secured, not as in the existing public school systems, by dry 
repetition, but by presenting the same ideas in a variety of dif- 
ferent settings. 

Thus, in the Intonation Exercises, each note is treated as a 
separate unit. The children read them from the chart. 

Next, we repeat the process, letting the children read the notes 
from the teacher’s fingers. By this method we go over the same 
ground merely varying the manner of presentation. As the chil- 
dren cannot look ahead to see what note is to be expected next, 
their reaction has to be more rapid. The plan has the further 
advantage of enabling the teacher to face her class and it arouses 
much interest among the children. 

We next go over the same ground by means of Musical Dicta- 
tion—the teacher singing or playing upon an instrument the inter- 
vals already studied and asking the children to name the notes 
that they hear. This reverses the order of presentment; formally 
it was from eye to brain, now it is from ear to brain. (Many 
children who are quick in responding to one, will be very slow in 
the other.) 

Next, we embody the same sounds in a series of Rhythmic 
Phrases. Here, the notes previously learned as units are presented 
in groups with accents to fix them on the memory. 

Finally, we take certain groups of notes that are in common use 
and commit them to memory by singing them rapidly and rhyth- 
mically so that their use becomes automatic in much the same way 
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as our own use of the various letters in a word becomes automatic 
in reading from the printed page. 

This feature of the course is exceedingly useful for, where the 
relation of one note to another has to be reasoned out afresh each 
time that a particular combination occurs, the children soon be- 
come exhausted and lose interest. 

The Catholic Educational Music Course, therefore, is not based 
on imitation, nor is it based purely on reason. It is a combination 
of both, reinforced by the memory. Imitation is used only until 
the major scale is known; after that, it is abandoned. The rest 
of the intervals are built up logically by means of mental help 
notes, each new difficulty being worked out by the children them- 
selves. Once grasped, the newly acquired knowledge is fixed on 
the memory and, as it were, clinched by means of the little rhyth- 
mic phrases, to which I have alluded. 

Certainty in reading music is greatly aided by the use of mental 
“help notes.” The idea was first put in practice by Chevé more 
than half a century ago, and many of the principles on which his 
system of sight reading is based are embodied in this course. His 
plan of study, however, is not always within the range of a young 
child; he went no further than teaching his pupils to find intervals 
by use of the reason. Our system supplements his plan by a 
judicious use of the memory. 

The use we make of the memory is very different, however, from 
the way the memory is used in most of the music systems now 
before the public. They load the memory with a crushing burden 
of undigested matter. We use it to retain what has already been 
grasped by the reason. 

To sum up: we assume three stages in the process involved in 
learning the elements of music. In the first stage, the children 
learn by imitation; in the second, they analyze what they have 
learned and reason out new combinations from the context; in the 
third stage, the newly acquired knowledge is assimilated and ren- 
dered automatic, the assimilation being based on memory through 
association and not secured by mere drill. 


SYLLABUS FOR THE FOUR YEARS 
Vocal 


In the First Grade, we place the voices forward and high from 
E flat (first line) to F (fifth line), bringing out the head tones by 
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means of the syllables Noo and No. With English-speaking chil- 
dren, more time is needed to place the voices forward and high 
than is the case with children who speak one of the Latin languages, 
where the syllables themselves throw the voices into the head. If 
we fail to allow sufficient time for this preliminary placing, the 
voices will be flat and without resonance. 

In the Second Grade, the voice is placed from E flat to G on all 
the vowel sounds. The voice is carried on a single syllable between 
high G and F flat. 

In the third and fourth years, training is given in breath con- 
trol, in direct attack of sounds on Ah, then on all the vowels, and 
in sustaining tones with crescendo and decrescendo. 

Intonation 

In the first year, we practice the Major scale by seconds up to 
the third above the tonic and down to the fifth below it, and pre- 
pare the tonic and dominant chords. There are ten songs with 
words and seventeen songs without words, all very simple and 
beautiful, by Mozart, Hayden, Brahms, and drawn from the finest 
of the ancient folk melodies. 

In Intonation for the second year, we finish the study of the 
dominant chord, study the sub-dominant chord, and practice, in 
combination, the three chords already studied; also modulation 
into the dominant (7.e., F sharp studied as an accidental) ; prepara- 
tion of the Minor scale, and the Minor chord. Also the study of 
thirds, fourths and fifths, first as rhythmic scale exercises, then inde- 
pendently as intervals. There are twenty-one songs with words, 
forty-nine songs without words (written in numbers), and seventeen 
sung from the staff. There are also eight songs without words, to 
be dictated by the teacher, and written out by the children. These 
songs are all standards; they are by Mozart, Brahms, Beethoven 
and Schubert; but most of them are ancient carols and folk 
melodies. 

Intonation in the third year will take in the study of the whole 
Minor scale; the intervals of sizths and sevenths; of Major and 
Minor thirds; of chromatics, and of modulation into the sub- 
dominant. 

Intonation for the fourth year takes in the study of Major and 
Minor sixths and sevenths; modulation from the Major into the 
relative Minor, and into the tonic Minor; modulation from one 
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Major key to other related Major keys, and introduction to the 
Gregorian modes. 
Rhythm 


In Rhythm, we study, during the First Year, double and triple 

measures, one note to a beat; notes, rests and easy syncopations. 

In the second year, double, triple and quadruple time with two 
notes to a beat; notes, rests and easy syncopations. 

In the third and fourth years, double and triple measure with 
four notes to a beat; also 6/8, 9/8 and 12/8 time; 2/3, 3/2 and 4/2 
time, and the elements of Gregorian phrasing. 

In the second and third years, there are also included some 
rhythmic gymnastics, or rather steps, which are of use in getting 
control of the motor impulses and in acquiring a sense of rhythm. 


Staff Notation 

Reading notes from the staff begins in the second half of the 
first year with Do on the first line (key of E). After that two 
new positions are taken up each year until all the keys are known. 

We use the C clef at the beginning to make the positions of Do 
on the staff. This gives the children a clear conception of the 
movable base of the Major scale and shows them how to find that 
base with certainty. The application of the principle later to the 
usual key signatures is very simple, and the latter can be memorized 
in a few minutes, as the keys that they represent are already 
familiar. 

For each grade we publish a manual for the use of the teacher, 
and a set of charts for the children. The initial expense of this 
single book and single set of charts is all that is needed for many 
years to come. They are sold for as economical a price as it is 
possible to publish them, eliminating any profit either to the pub- 
lisher or the authors. 

In using the system, we recommend a twenty-minute period 
daily. Where this is not possible, a longer period twice a week is 
an adequate (though not an entirely satisfactory) substitute. 
Ninety to one hundred minutes a week is, in our opinion, necessary 
to the work. It is well for the grade teacher to be present at the 
lesson given by the music teacher and repeat certain parts of it, 
taking herself entire charge of rhythm and eye training. 

A special course for teachers in the use of this system is given 
at the Sisters College Summer School, at the Catholic University, 
Washington. When the Diocese of Cleveland, for instance, 
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adopted our books, the music supervisors of the diocese were sent 
to Washington to receive the training and they, in turn, trained 
the teachers who were to do the actual work in the class-rooms. 

In describing our system of school music, I have not desired 
to point out the faults of other publications except where it was 
necessary to show their inadequacy to meet the needs of our 
Catholic children, and the steps we have taken to remedy these 
defects in our own course. 

It is hardly necessary to draw attention to the very determined 
efforts being made by the various non-Catholic publishers to have 
their text-books adopted in our Catholic schools. Their object is, 
of course, a commercial one, but this should not debar them in case 
their books can be brought up to our standard and conform to our 
Catholic ideals of education. 

Unfortunately, not one of the existing music systems has, in 
our judgment, shown itself adequate. We, ourselves, spent 
several years in the attempt to adapt some of the existing systems 
to our purpose before branching out as radically as we have done. 

Recently one of these publishers has added a supplement of 
Gregorian chant to the regular public school music course, in order 
to reach the Parochial schools, but the body of the work remains 
unchanged and is based on educational principles which we con- 
sider unsound and ineffectual, for reasons which I have already 
outlined. 

Furthermore, most of these systems put books into the hands of 
the children from the beginning. The ensuing benefit is all on the 
side of the publishers. Children between six and nine years of age 
can learn to read music effectively only from a chart or blackboard. 
They need a concrete object common to all on which to focus their 
attention; they need to be guided by the teacher’s pointer; they 
need the sense of leadership which is necessary to obtain united 
action and which is lost when each child begins to search the pages 
of his own book. I do not need to refer to the obvious disadvan- 
tage of the bad position which is induced by looking down at a 
book rather than up at a chart. 

Not one of the existing systems gives consistent vocal training. 
The net result is apt to be an unintelligent and mechanical sing- 
ing of rote songs, with loud, harsh voices. Our course contains 
exercises for the scientific formation of the tones of the child’s 
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Songs 

In many systems of primary music it is usual to embody each 
new difficulty in a “song,” a plan which is open to a number of 
objections, chief among which is the mediocre quality of music to 
which the children become accustomed, melodies made to order 
to illustrate a point, and which are half way between a song and 
an exercise. We prefer frankly to make use of an exercise where 
an exercise is needed and allow the songs, even if they be few in 
number, to possess real musical value. I cannot do better than 
quote, in this connection, Mr. Surette in his excellent paper on 
music for children in the Atlantic Monthly for March: “The process 
of learning to sing at sight has sometimes led far away from true 
aesthetics and has resulted in a certain debasing of taste through 
singing inferior music. Vocal exercises for sight reading are neces- 
sary and we can accept them as such for they do not evoke the 
aesthetic sense, but bad songs, taught to illustrate some point of 
technique, are unnecessary and inexcusable.” “The prime object 
of musical education for children,” continues Mr. Surette, “‘is 
so to develop their musical sensibility as to make them love and 
understand the best music,” and to the question, “What is the best 
music?” he answers, “the compositions of the great masters,” and 
remarks, “if you say that the great masters did not write music 
suitable for little children, I reply that such music . . . exists in 
profusion; that it is commonly known as ‘folk song;’ that it is the 
basis on which much of the greatest music of the world rests; and, 
finally, that it is the natural and indeed the inevitable means of 
approach to such nature.” 

It is from these folk songs that most of the melodies from the 
Catholic Educational Music Course have been drawn, supple- 
mented by the works of the great masters such as Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Brahms, etc. 

I have spoken at some length of music in its relation to general 
culture. I should like to have suggested, before closing, one or 
two thoughts in regard to the value of music in the teaching of 
religion, or, if I may put it so, in the assimilation of religious truths; 
but as the liturgy of the Church, from the earliest ages, has recog- 
nized the value of music in this connection, I need hardly add to 
the testimony of the Church’s official prayer. 

But the part that the schools can take in bringing about a great 
revival of the religious spirit, through an adequate teaching of 
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music, is less obvious, and I can do no better than quote, in this 
connection, the Venerable Archbishop of New Orleans, in his 
magnificent pastoral letter on the restoration of sacred music, in 
which he proposes, as the sole means to this reform in his own 
Archdiocese, the very plan I am laying before you today. 

The Archbishop points out that “as far back as 1866 the second 
council at Baltimore proposed a measure which, had it been univer- 
sally adopted at the time, would have put us in a position to carry 
out the Holy Father’s wishes the very day they were issued.” The 
sentence to which the Archbishop refers is this: “We consider it 
very desirable that the elements of Gregorian chant be taught and 
exercised in the Parochial schools,” words which, as His Grace 
remarks, seem almost to forestall those of Pope Pius X, when he 
wrote: “Special efforts are to be made to restore the use of Grego- 
rian chant by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient 
times.” The Archbishop continues: “It has been demonstrated 
by practical experience that, if a uniform method be adopted for 
all the schools, and the study of music be begun with the first 
school year, our children, at the end of the primary grades (that is, 
at the age of ten or eleven years), will have their voices properly 
trained, and will be able to read at sight all music of ordinary 
difficulty. . . . In the schools where this system has been tried and 
tested, the result has been obtained, not for a select number only but 
for all our children. . . . During the grammar grades, it is then 
possible to master thoroughly, and even memorize, an entire reper- 
toire of church music, the masses, vespers, psalms and hymns. 
. . . In this way we will have prepared in a few years an unending 
supply of available material for choirs; nor is this all, for, as the 
children of today become the congregation of tomorrow, we will 
have provided, not only choirs but that congregational singing so 
earnestly desired by the Holy Father. . . . Thus, in the Parochial 
schools lies the solution of the entire problem. It is the best, if 
not the only way, of reaching a permanent and effective reform.” 
This is the opinion of the Archbishop of New Orleans. 

The Archbishop of Cincinnati has recently come to the same 
conclusion and has made the teaching of music obligatory in all 
the grades of the Parochial schools in his Archdiocese. It is the 
beginning, let us hope, of a general awakening to the importance 
of this branch of study. 
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For the Holy See, in its plan for the restoration of sacred music, 
is not concerned merely for the few parishes that can afford to 
maintain paid choirs. It is concerned with the reform of the entire 
people, and for the restoration of the liturgical services of the 
Church, to the lines along which they were originally planned, 
which presupposes the cooperation of priest, choir and people in a 
single great act of worship. 

Take such a simple matter as the responses at Mass. They 
represent the shout of the populace, answering the prayer of the 
priest; their whole meaning is lost when the people are silent. 
Again, take the Credo, in European centers of Catholic life, and 
in some parts of Canada, the great Act of Faith is sung by the 
entire congregation—young and old men, women and children, 
the shrill notes of the schoolboy blending with the cracked old 
voice of the push-cart vender. Yet I venture to say that in its 
very crudity there is a majesty in the Credo of the crowd which no 
trained choir can equal. The choir has its place, but the beauty 
of its finished art is heightened by contrast with the rude power of 
the populace. 

Can we not lay the foundations in this generation for such 
reform of the Liturgical prayer of the Church? It is the plan, not 
only of Pope Pius X but of His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. I will 
quote his own words, in closing, addressed to a group of people in 
this country who are working to bring about such a reform: “The 
Holy Father not only takes pleasure in pointing out in this praise- 
worthy propaganda an act of filial adhesion to His Supreme 
Authority, but He admires also this proof of a noble apostolate for 
the decorum of Divine worship, in order that the faithful may live 
the life of the sacred liturgy by experiencing, through the mysteries 
of religion, that sublime elevation towards God, which revives the 
faith and betters the practice of the whole Christian life.” 

Justine B. Warp. 


New York Ciry. 


ABOUT BOOKS 


“May blessings be upon the head of Cadmus, the Phoenicians, 
or whoever it was that invented books.”—Carlyle. 


Have you ever thought seriously of the value of books, of how 
hard it would be to do without them? Without means of com- 
munication other than spoken words the world would yet be in 
comparative darkness; for each person’s knowledge would be 
limited to his own experience and that of people he met personally. 
Without written records of some kind each generation would be a 
world in itself; everything would be to learn over time after time; 
and at about the same point of enlightenment death would cut off 
further advancement. 

But as it is, we begin where our fathers leave off. By the 
records left, the nations of by-gone ages laid the foundation of 
our civilization. By studying their histories we were enabled to 
avoid their mistakes and profit by their discoveries. Channing 
said: “Books are the true levelers. They give to all who faithfully 
use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the best and 
greatest of our race.” 

Religion itself, the backbone of the world, owes much to books— 
records in some form were essential that the beautiful story of the 
Creation might descend to us. How true are these words of 
Kingsley: “Except a living man there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book!—a message to us from the dead—from human souls 
whom we never saw, who lived, perhaps thousands of miles away; 
and yet these, in those little sheets of paper, speak to us, amuse us, 
terrify us, teach us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as brothers.” 

The evolution of books is very interesting. As you know they 
were not always in their present form. Probably the first books, 
using the word in the broad sense of publication, were the stone 
pillars on which Seth’s children inscribed the records of their 
astronomical discoveries and inventions. One of these pillars 
was still standing during the life of Josephus, earlier then 100 A. D. 
Astronomy was a favorite study of early times, and much of the 
records of that period pertain to the heavenly bodies. Religious 
ceremonies were faithfully chronicled on stone pillars. Porphyry 
speaks of some of these found in Crete. 

During the fifth century the Alexandrine codices appeared, and 
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marked an important step in the evolution of the book. These 
manuscripts, now in the British Museum, are in characters that 
resemble our modern capitals—large, round and of uniform size. 

In Boeotia, Attica, were found important writings of the Greek 
poet Hesiod, written on tablets of lead. Stone, also, was used in 
tablet form—notably for the writing of “The Ten Command- 
ments.” 

The use of wood as writing material was the next important 
step. It was soon discovered that a wood surface could be waxed; 
and writing by indentation (a kind of bas-relief) became popular 
because it was the easiest method yet discovered and because it 
made possible the correction of errors. 

Then came the liber books. Liber is a Latin word meaning the 
inner bark of trees. Papyrus, made from certain grasses, was 
introduced by the Egyptians and was the best book material for 
a long time. The Romans discovered a method of erasing char- 
acters from papyrus; and under the pretense of interest in Egyptian 
religion induced the Egyptians to send them their sacred books for 
which the best grade of papyrus was always reserved. The 
Romans then cleaned the papyrus and used it for their own 
purposes. 

The facility with which papyrus could be rolled was a salient 
feature. Much writing could now be condensed into small com- 
pass. The word volume came into use. Several sheets were 
fastened to a round stick and rolled around it. Often each end 
of the stick was ornamented with a ball of ivory or gold, called 
an umbilicus. 

In the eight century the Arabs introduced paper made of cotton, 
and this gradually displaced the Egyptian papyrus. Also the 
form of books evolved to a flat shape, reaching a resemblance to 
their present convenient binding under the directions of Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, in 887. 

And the volume of the present day, so simple in appearance, 
represents an amount and variety of work that is astonishing, to 
say the least. In a large publishing house where books are pro- 
duced with up-to-date finish, a volume containing colored illus- 
trations goes through thirty-five or forty distinct steps before it 
emerges ready for the library; and some of these processes are 
repeated several times. Literature owes much to science, a debt 
she amply repays by furnishing a vehicle for scientific expression. 
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One of the most interesting appliances in modern book printing 
is the monotype. It resembles a typewriter but works on the 
perforation principle. The operator of this machine copies the 
manuscript to be printed, and the result is a ribbon of paper 
resembling a roll of music for a pianola. This perforated ribbon 
is rolled over the type mould just as the spools of a pianola work; 
and the type are cast through the perforations. Just think for a 
moment of the hand labor which printing machinery saves; it 
forms the letters into words and arranges the words into lines. 
The plates of type are linked by a roller; then the first proof, called 
the galley proof, is made. 

When the manuscript is entirely printed, one copy of the galley 
proof is kept by the editor, one sent to the illustrator and two to 
the author. The author returns one of these with his final cor- 
rections. The illustrator, if he knows his business, studies the 
copy sent him, so that his work may agree with the text. Often 
these artists are forced to spend much time and labor to meet the 
requirements. The illustrator of Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” had 
to have a picture of a merchant brig of the year 1750, and he 
searched a long time before getting it in the Essex Museum, of 
Salem, Mass. 

Careless illustrators put a book in a ridiculous light; sometimes 
the story describes things that happened in daytime and the 
accompanying picture shows a full moon smiling down on the 
scene. 

The book is not printed from these first type-forms; they are 
pressed by machinery against wax-covered slabs of lead. These 
wax forms are covered with graphite to fit them for electrodeposi- 
tion; wax is not a conductor of electricity. The metal type is 
remelted and used in like manner for other books. 

The wax forms are suspended for a few hours in an electrified 
solution and emerge covered with a red coating. The plates are 
now freed from the wax by application of boiling water and we have 
left the hollow copper type. To give them sufficient strength they 
are filled in with lead and the plate is given a strong metal back. 
From these plates, so elaborately made, the text of the book is 


printed. The illustrations are, in themselves, another story. 
L. E. Evpanks. 


Seattle, Washington. 
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It is an unfortunate circumstance that modern psy- 
chology and education have failed to develop strictly 
technical vocabularies, and that they have instead em- 
ployed popular terms of vague and indefinite meaning to 
designate strictly scientific concepts. The terms “growth” 
and “development” illustrate the difficulties which this 
procedure entails. In popular usage “growth” and “de- 
velopment” are frequently employed as synonymous 
terms whereas the organic processes which these terms 
designate are quite distinct from each other and are at 
times separable. 

The term “growth” indicates increase in quantity. 
Thus we may speak of “growth in knowledge,” the “growth 
of conviction,” a “growing boy,” a “growing crop,” a 
“growing delta,” or a “growing trade.” It is true that the 
term is not infrequently used to designate certain qualita- 
tive changes which were better referred to under the term 
“development.” 

Changes from simplicity to complexity, from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, from latency to epiphany are 
properly spoken of as developmental changes. The archi- 
tect develops his plans; the photographer develops his 
negative; a complex trade may develop from the sale of 
a single commodity. Development as a vital process 
sums up in itself these various concepts. As the seed un- 
folds into the plant there is manifested a change from the 
simple to the complex, from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, and what was latent in the seed is explicit 
in the plant. It is well, therefore, in biology, in psy- 
chology and in education to employ the term “growth” 
to designate increase in quantity and to reserve the term 
“development” for the designation of these qualitative 
changes. 

Increase in quantity is the central thought conveyed by 
the term “growth,” but the term when applied to a vital 
process means much more than this. We may, in fact, 
distinguish several types of growth which differ markedly 
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from one another while each one of them involves increase 
in quantity. The term may be applied to a building in 
the course of construction, to a forming crystal, to a young 
organism, and to the mind, but these several processes 
while resembling one another in the resulting increase in 
quantity exhibit striking differences in other respects. 

In a certain sense, a building in course of construction 
may be rightly said to grow. Its volume increases in an 
arithmetical ratio as stone is laid upon stone or brick upon 
brick in its walls. The process consists of a mere aggre- 
gation of completed elements. Symmetry and function 
are attained only in the completed structure. This mode 
of growth results from the play of forces which remain 
external to the growing object. 

The crystal may also be said to grow. During its 
formation it exhibits a progressive increase in volume. 
This increase, however, is something more than the mere 
aggregation of completed parts. The process of growth 
in the crystal consists in the laying down of layer after 
layer of a homogeneous substance on the growing surfaces. 
This process is more accurately described as accretion than 
as aggregation. The growing crystal tends to remain 
symmetrical and functional throughout the entire process 
of growth. It is growth without a trace of development. 
The difference between the large and the small crystals 
of the same substance is purely quantitative. It should 
be further noted that the process of growth in the crystal 
results from the play of internal forces and proceeds in a 
geometrical ratio. The disadvantage of using the same 
term to designate processes that differ in so many essential 
respects as that exhibited by the building and the crystal 
is obvious, and the difficulty is still further increased by 
the use of the term to designate a vital process which 
differs radically from the two processes just noted. 

Living organisms that increase in volume are said to 
grow, but the growth is not by aggregation of completed 
parts as in the building, nor yet by accretion as in the 
crystal but by intussusception. The materials used in 
this growth are heterogeneous. A homogeneous food 
supply which is demanded by the crystal would not suffice 
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for the growing organism. Moreover, unlike the crystal, 
once more the growing organism may, and usually does, 
exhibit simultaneously a progressive development. 

When the term “growth” is imported into the realm 
of mind it evidently must be applied analogically since 
mental content is necessarily devoid of volume, but which 
of the three meanings of the term as applied to physical 
processes should be carried over into the mental world? 
If the term is to have any value in psychology it must con- 
vey a definite meaning and the first step in determining 
this meaning must be the ascertaining of the process in 
the physical world that is strictly analogous to the mental 
process. Naturally organic growth will be the first to 
challenge attention, not only as supplying apt analogies 
to mental processes but as furnishing real homologies, since 
both the mind and the living organism exhibit vital pro- 
cesses that are subject to the general laws of life. 

A consideration of the likenesses and differences ex- 
hibited by these several processes of growth will not only 
aid in securing a correct use of terms, but it can scarcely 
fail to prove illuminating to the teacher whose duty con- 
sists in large measure in ministering to the processes of 
growth and development as they occur in the physical 
and mental life of the children committed to his care. 

The growth of living beings resembles that of crystals in 
at least five important respects, in all of which both the 
crystal and the growing organism differ from the type of 
growth exhibited by a building in course of construction. 

1. In the living being and in the crystal the process of 
growth is governed by internal forces, whereas in the grow- 
ing building the process is controlled wholly by external 
forces applied from without by the builders. 

2. In the growing organism and in the growing crystal 
all the materials involved in the growth become functional 
as soon as they are incorporated into the growing structure, 
whereas in the growing building the incorporated materials 
never function actively in the process of growth and all 
other function is suspended until the growth is completed. 

3. The growth of the crystal and the growth of the 
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organism proceed in a geometrical ratio, whereas the 
growth of the building proceeds in an arithmetical ratio. 

4. In the crystal and in the growing organism symmetry 
is preserved throughout the process, whereas in the build- 
ing symmetry is attained only in the completed structure. 

5. Finally, the form of the growing building is deter- 
mined wholly by an external cause, e.g., the mind of the 
architect, whereas the form of the crystal and the form of 
the living organism are determined from within. 

But while there may thus be traced a five-fold resem- 
blance between growing crystals and growing organisms, 
there may also be found many striking differences between 
these two processes of growth. The following four char- 
acteristic differences are noteworthy: 

1. The crystal grows by accretion, whereas the living 
organism grows by intussusception. 

2. The growth of the crystal is homogeneous throughout, 
whereas the growth of the living organism presents a series 
of developmental phases in which things latent in each 
previous phase are developed in a subsequent phase. 

3. The material used by the growing crystal is homo- 
geneous, whereas the food of the living being varies within 
certain limits. 

4. The parts of the crystal are homogeneous and remain 
so throughout the entire process of growth, whereas the 
parts of the living being are heterogeneous and become 
increasingly so throughout the process of growth. 

Now, it may be observed that mental growth in all its 
phases exhibits a striking resemblance to the process of 
organic growth. This is probably due to the fact that 
both processes are vital and that they are in consequence 
both governed by the same fundamental laws. In spite 
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of this fact, however, the processes of organic growth and 
of mental growth are analogous rather than homologous. 

Some of the more striking likenesses and differences 
observable among these four types of growth are set forth 
in the table on the preceding page. 

Naturally the food that ministers to growth in all forms 
is derived from the environment. This is a corollary of 
the doctrine of the persistence of matter. The production 
of an increase of matter, however slight, would call for 
creative activity. Similarly, the ultimate source of all 
the energy exhibited in the various types of growth must 
be sought in the environment. This is a corollary of the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy. The appearance in 
a growing structure of energy in however minute quantity 
that is not derived from environment would be as great a 
miracle as the sudden appearance of matter that was not 
previously in existence in some other form. In the table 
above, the energy exhibited in the growing building is 
indicated as coming from the environment, whereas an 
internal source is assigned to the energy exhibited in the 
remaining three types. This, of course, merely means that 
the energy of these latter types is taken into the organism 
in latent form and released within the organism itself. 
The immediate, not the ultimate, source of the energy 
exhibited is internal. The important thing to note is that 
the energy required to further the process of growth is 
resident in the previously incorporated foodstuff. As a 
consequence of this, increased growth means increased 
rate of growth or increased tendency to growth, whereas 
in those forms of growth where the immediate source of 
energy must be sought in the environment, increased 
growth does not imply increased rate of growth nor in- 
creased tendency to grow. This consideration should 
have great weight with us in our attempts to secure the 
most advantageous form of mental growth in the children 
who are being educated. 

Growth in all its forms is subject to modification by 
environmental influences. While the axis of symmetry 
in the growing crystal is determined by the nature of the 
substance, nevertheless environmental forces may prevent 
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normal growth on one or more facets, thus leaving the 
stone devoid of external symmetry which, however, the 
lapidary may restore by cutting off the excessive growths. 

The modifications induced in living beings by environ- 
mental influences are everywhere discernible. By de- 
stroying certain members of the species and allowing the 
remaining or selected members to perpetuate their char- 
acteristic variations, environment modifies the race of 
plant or animal. By artificial selection the florist, the 
horticulturist and the breeder modify the forms of plants 
or animals in which they are interested. Environment 
modifies the individual no less than the race. Sunshine, 
moisture, soil, climate and prevailing winds modify forms 
of plant life and in a sense limit their growth. In like 
manner the quality and quantity of food, occupation and 
various other environmental influences modify the forms 
of animal life. 

Environment exerts a more potent influence on the 
growing mind and heart of man than it does on the grow- 

ing crystal or the growing organism, and in this observable 
facts are in harmony with current theory. Not only is 
“the adjustment of internal to external relations” charac- 
teristic of all human beings, but we should not be far from 
the truth were we to assume that the place of any being in 
the scale of life is determined by the degree in which it 
possesses the quality of plasticity or the power of internal 
adjustment to external environments. This would lead 
us to expect that mental life in its growth would be more 
deeply influenced by environmental conditions than in any 
other form of growth. In fact, the educative process 
consists mainly in so directing environmental influences 
that they may produce advantageous modifications of the 
individual and thus adjust him effectively to a given 
environment. 

No matter how profoundly environment may modify 
the growth of the living being it is not within its compe- 
tency to determine the type or form of a living being. 
The tree may be modified by a trade wind and be twisted . 
and dwarfed by it, but the influence which causes one seed 
to unfold into an oak tree and another into a rose is not 
resident in the environment. In like manner each human 
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soul contains within itself that which gives the stamp of 
individuality. Environment may prevent the individual 
from fully or adequately realizing the beauty or power of 
this inborn form or it may provide conditions which will 
render a reasonably full realization of the inward gift an 
actuality, but its effect throughout can never exceed that 
of a modification of the realization sought by the inward 
impulse. 

Physical environment may, and often does, modify 
the conscious life of man profoundly. A race that has 
dwelt for any considerable time in the mountains exhibits 
mental and moral characteristics which differ markedly 
from those of a kindred race that has dwelt for an equal 
length of time on the plain. The dwellers of the frigid 
North differ in many ways from the children of the South. 
The denizens of the land of perpetual fog are easily dis- 
tinguishable from the inhabitants of sunny climes, but it 
is in the human environment of man that we must seek 
for the most potent modifying influences. No man may 
hope to lift himself far above the social group into which 
he was born and in which he lives and moves. This 
truth has been recognized in every race and clime and it 
has been coined into the adages of many peoples. Such 
sayings as “Similes cum similibus facilime congregantur,” 
“Birds of a feather flock together,” etc., do not express 
the causal relationship. The process, however, is not 
merely selective; it is dynamic. “Evil companionship 
corrupts good manners,” and the stimulating compan- 
ionship of noble men and women can scarcely fail to bring 
out the best that is in any individual. 

The individual who would realize to the fullest extent 
the highest potentialities of his own life, must seek the 
most faverable environment, physical and social, and he 
must strive to lift up the social group in which he moves. 
Whether we wish it or not, we are by divine decree our 
brother’s keeper. A railroad may open its lines through 
an unpopulated country, but if it is to succeed it must 
encourage immigration and build up the prosperity of 
the communities which it serves. It is a short-sighted 
business policy for any individual or firm to seek to monop- 
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olize all the profits in the trade. The law governing moral 
and intellectual development is not dissimilar. In labor- 
ing for the betterment of our fellowman, economically, 
physically, morally and spiritually, we are at the same 
time laboring most effectually for our own highest good. 

The individual who, from birth would be cut off from 
all intercourse with his fellowmen, even if he could sup- 
port life, would realize but little of the potentiality of his 
own being. The hermit brought with him to the desert 
rich treasures from the common human store house. 
Otherwise his life would have been comparatively worthless. 
It is, in fact, easy to discern the profound and many-sided 
influences of environment on the growing life of our chil- 
dren and youths. But all this should not blind us to the 
fact that the determining cause of character is not in 
environment, but in the depth of the individual soul. 
No influence, not even that of Divine Grace, is permitted 
to violate the sanctuary of life and alter the inward stamp 
given to the individual soul. The multitude who fed on 
the miraculous loaves and fishes followed Jesus to the 
other side of the lake and when He told them of the Bread 
from heaven on which they must feed if they would be 
saved, they could not believe Him and they went away 
and walked no more with Him. The Master summed up 
the case completely when He said “Amen, Amen, I say 
unto you, you cannot come unto Me unless it be given to 
you by My Father, Who is in heaven.” Cardinal Newman 
reminds us of this same awful responsibility that rests 
upon the individual when he says that “Christ Who died 
for all yet shall not save all.” Even the angels were 
obliged to make the choice on which their eternal destiny 
rested. 

It is the business of education to provide, as far as may 
be, an environment which will permit of the fullest reali- 
zation of each individual life. It may readily prevent 
this realization; it never can transcend it. Those teachers 
who fail to recognize the fact that their function is to 
minister to the processes of growth and development in 
the mind of the child, proceed with their work after the 
manner of architects and builders. They delve in the 
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mines of truth and make their bricks of knowledge with 
which they proceed to build up stores of information in the 
minds of the pupils. In this procedure the intelligence of the 
pupil is used to recognize the several parcels of knowledge, 
to attach to each of them an appropriate label, and to store 
them away in the memory in accordance with any system 
that will enable him to find them whenever a future need 
arises. 

The energy expended in building up this accumulation 
of knowledge proceeds rather from the mind of the teacher 
than from that of the pupil. The accumulation itself is a 
mere memory load. It lacks vital structure, resembling 
the structure of a building rather than that of a growing 
organism. Under these conditions the individual truths 
do not become functional in the mind of the pupil either in 
their mutual relationships or with reference to past or 
future mental growths. On the contrary, just as each 
brick placed in the wall renders the placing of subsequent 
bricks more difficult, so each parcel of knowledge that is 
stored away in the mind without having been lifted into 
its life renders it more difficult to place all subsequent 
parcels of knowledge. Memory, of course, like other 
faculties, grows in power with exercise, but there are few 
who would deny that the memorizing of the one hundredth 
unrelated fact is more difficult than the memorizing of the 
first. 

Among the teacher’s functions must be counted that of 
selecting appropriate mental food for the child mind and 
that of presenting this food in a form which will render its 
assimilation by the mind of the child profitable. An apt 
illustration of the results to be expected where the teacher 
fails to perform these functions adequately is given by 
Dr. McMurray.’ “At six the child is morally immature; 
at fifteen, perhaps, the die has been stamped; this youth- 
ful wilderness must be crossed. We can’t turn back. There 
is no other way of reaching the promised land. But there 
are rebellions and haltings and disorderly scenes. 

“This is a tortuous road. Isn’t there a quicker and an 


**Charles A. McMurray, Elements of General Methods, New 
York, 1903, p. 35. 
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easier way? The most speedily constructed road across 
this region is a short treatise on morals for teacher and 
pupil. In this way it is possible to have all the virtues 
and faults tabulated, labeled, and transferred in brief 
space to the minds of the children (if the discipline is 
rigorous enough). Swallow a catechism, reduced to a 
verbal memory product. Pack away the essence of 
morals in a few general laws and rules, and have the chil- 
dren learn them. Some day they may understand. What 
astounding faith in memory cram and dry forms! We can 
pave such a road through the fields of moral science, but 
when a child has traversed it, is he a whit the better? No 
such paved road is good for anything. It isn’t even 
comfortable. It has been tried dozens of times in much 
less important fields of knowledge than morals. . . . To 
begin with abstract moral teaching, or to put faith in it, 
is to misunderstand children. In morals, as in other 
forms of knowledge, children are overwhelmingly inter- 
ested in personal and individual examples, things which 
have form, color, action. The attempt to sum up the 
important truths of the subject and present them as 
abstractions to children is almost certain to be a failure. 
It has been demonstrated again and again, even in high 
schools, that botany, chemistry, physics and zoology 
cannot be taught by such brief scientific compendia of 
rules and principles.” 

A generation or two ago many branches of knowledge 
were taught in this way. There were catechisms of his- 
tory, of grammar and of arithmetic. Even at the present 
hour there exist in our midst schools in which geography 
is still taught in this manner, and in which language 
study consists in memorizing the rules of grammar, and 
long lists of unfamiliar words, schools in which the children 
are required to learn by rote the rule in arithmetic before 
working the examples. 

All such procedures result in dead accumulations 
instead of living growth. These accumulations tend to 
paralyze the mind of the child and to render it a mere 
receptacle for words and dead formulae. All originality 
and initiative disappear, and the child, having dwelt in 
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such a school during the years required by law, leaves it 
without enduring interest in any subject taught within 
its walls. 

Psychology and pedagogy demand a return to the 
method of teaching which was employed by the 
Master, who so frequently spoke of the truths which He 
came into the world to impart to the children of men, but 
which He refused to announce to those who were not 
ready to assimilate them and render them functional in 
their lives and conduct. 

The temptation of the teacher to ignore the fact that 
the temple of life and mind can be built by none other 
than by the inward dweller is so persistent that it may be 
well, even at the risk of repetition, to examine a little more 
closely the meaning of the law of growth by intussus- 
ception which is the only law under which the mind and 
the heart of the child can grow. 

Successive additions of the same quantity constitute 
an arithmetical ratio; successive multiplications by the 
same quantity constitute a geometrical ratio. Simple 
interest is an illustration of the former, compound 
interest is an illustration of the latter. The smith who 
receives 2 cents for each of the thirty-two nails with which 
he fastens the shoes on a horse is paid 64 cents for his 
work; but were he paid in a geometrical ratio, receiving 
1 mill for the first nail, 2 mills for the second, 4 for the 
third, etc., the shoeing of one horse would make him a 
millionaire. 

In all growths in which the energy expended is derived 
immediately from the environment, the ratio of growth is 
arithmetical. The growth increments contribute in no 
way to the production of subsequent growths, while they 
do, for the most part, constitute an impediment to further 
growth which makes an ever-increasing demand on the 
external and unaugmented force causing the growth. 
The converse of this is true of the crystal. The energy 
expended in the growth is at least partially resident in 
the crystal itself; hence as its surfaces are enlarged the 
ratio of its growth increases; each molecule that is added 
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to the growing surface of the crystal helps to secure the 
addition of all subsequent molecules. 

In all organic growth, as in the growth of crystals, the 
energy expended is released within the growing structure, 
hence each molecule that is added to the living tissue 
remains an active agent thereafter in the incorporation of 
all subsequent molecules. In this type of growth begin- 
nings may be infinitesimal but the small beginnings are 
more than compensated for by the fact that growth pro- 
ceeds in a geometrical ratio. If this truth is clearly 
realized by the teacher it will make him patient with the 
slowness of the process in the early days of mental growth, 
and _ it should lead him into an understanding of the fact 
that the adaptability of the truth which he presents to 
the mind of the child is of much greater consequence than 
the quantity of truth which the child assimilates. The 
ultimate potency of this inward principle of growth where 
environmental conditions permit is so great that it should 
remove from the teacher all solicitude concerning the 
quantity of the truth assimilated by the pupil. 

A striking example of this truth may be found in the 
growing tendency of the micro-coccus. This bacterium 
is a spherule of living matter whose diameter is not more 
than one micro-millimeter or the one twenty-five-thous- 
andth part of an inch. It would therefore take twenty- 
five thousand micro-cocci placed side by side to measure 
one inch. If the micro-cocci be reduced to the form of 
cubes 29,841,492,047,361 micro-cocci would fit in the 
space of one cubic inch. 1,000,000 micro-cocci rolled into 
one would make a barely visible speck one-tenth of a milli- 
meter in diameter, and it would require 459,490 of these 
specks or 456,490,000,000 micro-cocci to equal in size an 
ordinary French pea five millimeters in diameter. Or if 
it be preferred to view the matter in another way, the 
volume of a micro-cocci is to a pea as a pea is to a sphere 
eighty feet, six inches in diameter, or it would take as 
many micro-cocci rolled into one to equal a pea in bulk 
as there are peas in 223,033 bushels of peas. 

It will be conceded that a single micro-coccus is, in 
truth, a small beginning, but under favorable environ- 
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mental conditions the micro-coccus will grow to double 
its size, and divide into two by simple fission in the course 
of one hour. At the end of the second hour there would 
be four micro-cocci and at the end of the sixth hour, 
sixty-four. This is still admittedly a small quantity, but 
the increase is relatively great and that is the all-important 
consideration, for at the end of twenty-four hours the 
number of bacteria produced would reach 16,275,216, and 
at the end of the forty-eighth hour 279,476,384,710,656, 
or a little over nine cubic inches. In three days the grow- 
ing volume of bacteria would have reached the enormous 
proportions of nine cubic feet; in four days, the mass 
would measure 17,000,000 cubic miles and before the end 
of the sixth day it would have exceeded that of the entire 
earth. Of course, this growth is never realized and from 
the nature of the case it never can be realized, but the 
failure of realization is due, not to the inward force which 
lies back of all vital growth, but to the failure of suitable 
environmental conditions. This tendency to grow in a 
geometrical ratio is inherent in everything that lives. In 
physical life it would incorporate all the suitable food 
material in the world. The only limitations recognized 
are the impassable barriers of physical environment; and 
what is true in this respect of living things in general is 
preeminently true of the mind. By its very constitution 
it seeks to incorporate into itself all the truth, all the 
beauty and all the goodness of the world and with an ever 
growing hunger it remains dissatisfied until it is immersed 
in the infinite. “Thou hast made our hearts for Thee, 
O Lord, and they cannot rest until they rest in Thee.” 
The mind that is not unduly burdened with memory 
loads and that has learned to assimilate whatever it takes 
into itself within reasonable time grows in strength, in 
agility and in joy from day to day. Each advance made 
by such a mind opens out wider horizons and brings new 
truths to view. However slow the process of mental 
growth may seem in its initial stages the final results are 
incalculably greater when measured even by quantitative 
standards than those which could be obtained by any 
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process of accumulating and memorizing digests of 
unrelated truths. 

The nature of the child mind and not the dicta of cur- 
riculum makers nor the whims and theories of teachers 
should determine the type of growth to which the edu- 
cative process must minister. In this matter the condi- 
tions obtaining in the fields of knowledge give the teacher 
no choice. Present social and economic conditions 
render power and plasticity in the pupil more necessary 
than accumulations of knowledge, and the manifold 
applications of science to the ordinary affairs of life 
demand a wider range than can well be imparted by any 
method of mere accumulation. Objective methods in 
the laboratories of science, and in the great laboratories 
of the commercial and industrial world have so enlarged 
the domain of human knowledge that only those whose 
minds have been helped to grow along natural lines can 
ever hope to maintain a position on the growing surface of 
human knowledge. 

In our day of extreme specialization each worker can 
hope to produce in only one very small subdivision of 
human knowledge, but if he is to build well even here his 
mind must have received a many-sided development. All 
avenues of truth must be open to him so that the work 
of countless other groups of investigators may have its 
bearing and effect upon his own particular work. The 
higher the specialization, the greater is the need of a broad 
basis and of a broad sympathy in the varied fields of 
human knowledge and of human culture. The languages 
become necessary as tools and means of intercommunica- 
tion. The fundamental concepts of science are necessary 
to give balance and poise to judgment. A diversified 
knowledge is needed to meet each new emergency that 
arises in a rapidly changing environment. The powers of 
observation need training along many lines. For those in 
the humbler walks of life as well as for productive scholars 
the horizon of truth has widened indefinitely. 

The hopeless impossibility of obtaining the required 
results by any method which merely aims at accumulation 
of knowledge is compelling a change from didactic to 
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organic methods throughout the field of education. The 
equipment of knowledge necessary for success in the 
present struggle for existence is so vast that it can be 
obtained only under the laws of life which secure 
growth in a geometrical ratio. In spite, however, of the 
quantity of knowledge demanded for successful achieve- 
ment under present social and economic conditions, it is 
far less important than the quality of the knowledge or the 
way in which the knowledge possessed is related to the 
mind. Knowledge that is merely memorized is retained 
in the form in which it was imparted except for the abra- 
sion and decay which always appear in due course of time. 
When, on the other hand, the truth taken into the mind is 
assimilated it becomes a part of the mind itself and par- 
takes of the life and vigor and growing impulse of the 
mind. The only limit set in nature for the growth of such 
a mind is the limit of the created universe itself. The 
most obvious deduction from this line of reasoning is that 
the quantity of truth given to the child in the beginning 
of the educative process is the supremely negligible factor. 
What difference, it may be asked, does it make whether 
we watch the growth resulting from a single bacterium 
or from a cubic yard of bacteria, since, if environmental 
conditions permitted it, even the single bacterium would 
have converted the whole earth into its own substance 
inside of a week. 

In presenting a truth to a child the only thing that need 
concern the teacher is to see to it that the conditions 
surrounding the child’s mental growth be such as to secure 
the assimilation of the truth. She may rest assured that 
however slow this process may seem in its initial stages 
the results in the course of time will meet even the most 


sanguine expectations. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


LIFE’S ADOLESCENT PERIOD AND ITS OUTLOOK 


The greatest thing in this world is a human life and the most 
important period in that life is when it is plastic, when it is in 
process of making. In dealing with things, a vessel in the making 
can be put aside and fashioned anew, but a human life is for eter- 
nity and faulty work can never be undone. 

There is great encouragement today in the fact that childhood 
and youth are being studied as never before, in order that all the 
facts of life may be intelligently apprehended and that knowledge 
wisely applied. 

A gifted writer tells of a visit to a great Canadian greenhouse 
where may be seen fifteen acres of flowers, chrysanthemums, 
roses, lilies, carnations, orchids. Skilled gardeners from England 
and Germany are busy with the exquisite flower. Children, 
watering, pruning and training that every bud may come to per- 
fect unfolding. The laws of the plant world and the law of each 
individual flower are carefully studied and followed. Chrysan- 
themums grow in the sunlight, but only a few days before cutting 
can lillies of the valley be released from their darkened beds. All 
need cultivation, but not in the same way; some are massed while 
others stand alone. In like manner, success in the garden of 
human life depends upon similar knowledge and the application 
of that knowledge. 

Beyond all question, the most critical period in human life is 
that of adolescence, from thirteen to twenty, when changes are 
taking place, physical, mental and spiritual, which amount almost 
to a rebirth. The adolescent boy or girl does not understand 
himself. It is a time of strain and stress and crisis. It is a period 
whea life is at the flood. There is power, overwhelming power, 
but limited knowledge. Among the characteristics of this 
period is over sensitiveness, especially with boys, who will easily 
construe any criticism or ridicule as a desire to get rid of their 
presence. 

Often also it is a time of awakening ambition. Day dreams 
are the order of the day, Almighty appeal is made by the heroic. 

Again there is unusual mental activity, few questions are too 
profound for youth to tackle as shown by the themes so often 
chosen by high-school pupils for orations and essays. 
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Furthermore, it is a time of deeper emotional activity. The 
feelings are in the foreground, storm and stress often sweep the 
soul. Peculiar to this age are the sudden and definite awaken- 
ings. These may be social, moral, vocational or religious. A 
large percentage of conversions and additions to the church occur 
between fourteen and seventeen. 

This period is also a time of doubt and uncertainty. The child 
who without question accepted what the teacher said, now ques- 
tions everything and demands authority for every statement. 
By some mistaken parents and teachers this is considered a bad 
omen, whereas it ought to be welcomed as an evidence of 
awakening powers. 

The age of adolescence has been called the lonely age because 
young people are so often misunderstood by parents and teachers 
and even by themselves. 

This explains in part, why they are so often secretive towards 
those older, finding their boon companions among those of their 
own age. At no time in life does a word of encouragement mean 
so much or a word of censure leave such a scar. 

At this period also comes the awakening of the social instincts. 
Now society begins to fascinate and friends are chosen not so much 
for real worth as for clothes, position and for attractive features. 
The longing for companionship is God-given and must be wisely 
fostered or the youth will enter maturity a recluse or self-occupied. 
In boys, this is the age of the gang and if the personnel of the gang 
is of the right sort it may be a lasting blessing, but if of the wrong 
kind it may mean irreparable harm. 

This is the time when the affectional side of life comes into 
prominence, hero worship, and the tender passion. The object 
of admiration is usually some one outside the home, often a 
favorite teacher who understands the heart of a boy or girl. 

The adolescent age—what measureless possibilities—what 
potential perils! What a time of upheaval and of readjustment! 
A leader in boys’ work compares it to a trip by the gorge route 
below the falls of Niagara. The sudden tremendous fall plunges 
the troubled waters into miles of apparently endless turmoil; then 
for a little it slides smooth and green; as if it had at last found 
quiet again; and then suddenly springing up from the depths, it 
swirls and twists and eddies and then disappears again beneath 
the swift mysterious strain. So with a boy’s soul. The stream 
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of his inner life, which had its beginning far back among the hills 
of childhood and has been swelled by the contributing influences 
of inheritance, environment and training, is suddenly plunged over 
the precipice of puberty into years of agitated turmoil; now stirred 
to its very depths by passions never felt before; now swept away 
by the deep strong set of new emotions; now there rise suddenly 
to the surface ideas and ambitions and impulses that had hitherto 
been hidden in the depths of his nature, unsuspected by himself, 
his family or his friends, and only after years of such agitation 
does his life settle into steady strong maturity and flow on through 
young manhood to the great river of life and down to the eternal 
sea. It means everything to a boy or girl passing through this 
period of crisis to have the fellowship and sympathy of one who 
understands. 

A prominent writer tells of being a guest in the home of a busy 
physician and noted the peculiarly close and tender relation be- 
tween the father and son, a boy about ten years of age. When 
comment was made upon it the father said with moist eyes, “We 
are very close to each other. I know there is a time coming in 
his life when he will need a father as he has never needed him 
before, and when that time comes I mean to be ready. I am try- 
ing to keep his life so close to mine that nothing shall ever come 
between us.” S. Wriaat. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ELEMENTA LATINA 
TO TEACHERS OF First YEAR LatIN 
Non multa, sed multum 


The first year of the Latin course in our high schools or in the high 
school departments of our colleges is considered by expert teachers 
not only the most important but also the most difficult. The 
most important, because the foundation of Latin scholarship 
must then be laid, and unless the student be thoroughly equipped 
with the elementary knowledge he is wholly unprepared to pursue 
the study of syntax with facility and advantage, fails to appreciate 
the Latin authors, soon wearies of the study of Latin, and finally 
gives up in despair. The foundation being too weak, the super- 
structure inevitably collapses. From daily experience educators 
can testify to this in thousands of recurring cases. But the first 
year of Latin is also the most difficult of the entire course, and that 
more for the teacher than for the pupil. It is an undeniable fact 
that a large percentage of our boys fail to master the rudiments of 
Latin, not because they are too dull or very lazy, but because we 
teachers fail to properly inculcate the elements of Latin at the 
earliest stages of the study. As a result of our inadequate method, 
the teachers in the higher classes of our secondary schools have 
good cause to complain of the lack of thorough fundamental 
training of those in their charge, training which they should and 
could have received in the first year, had their teaching been what 
it ought to have been.* 

It may interest those engaged in teaching to have a few words on 
this topic from one who for almost twenty years has been employed 
on this interesting though laborious task of laying the foundation 

! The writer takes pleasure in mentioning the following publications, from 
the careful perusal of which, at the beginning of his pedagogical career, he 
has derived no small advantage: 

Dr. P. Dettweiler, Didaktik und Methodik der einzelnen Lehrficher 
(Lateinisch), in volume 3 of “Handbuch der Erziehungs- und Unterrichts- 


lehre ftir hjhere Schulen. Munich, 1898. 
Lattmann, Zur Methodik des grammatischen Unterrichts. Gittingen, 


; i Wales, Praktische Anleitung zum Unterricht in der lat. Gram. Halle, 
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of Latin scholarship at this early yet crucial stage, and whose 
efforts have not been altogether without satisfactory results. The 
writer does not pretend to have the ideal method for this depart- 
ment of the classics, nor does he pose as an oracle in the branch of 
study. But his many years of experience, acquired in the course 
of painstaking and methodical work, encourage him to address 
himself to those of his colleagues who are still beginners in the art 
of teaching. In a word, the writer wishes to show how it may be 
done, not how it should be done. 

Above all let the young teacher of Latin never lose sight of the 
purpose of Latin study during the first year of our college prepara- 
tory course: the thorough mastery of the declensions and conjugations. 
All other things are of secondary importance, though a few syn- 
tactical rules will necessarily have to be imparted, for without 
them connected reading is impossible, but if properly inculcated 
ought not to be too difficult of comprehension. If the pupil has 
thoroughly assimilated these comparatively few essentials, his 
work has been a credit to himself and his teacher. 

At the outset let it be said, apropos of the essential matter just 
outlined, that it is a waste of time to burden the mind of the 
young student with material he never or seldom encounters in 
the authors to be read in the higher classes. All useless ballast, 
such as rare forms, exceptions, finesses, etc., should, therefore, be 
ignored. 

Another matter: Bear in mind that you have before you pupils 
to whom English is the natural means of expression and compre- 
hension and that all similarity of forms and constructions will be 
more readily understood if pointed out, and that all idiomatic 
differences of this kind will be brought into bolder relief by reason 
of the contrast. In the course of this paper this point will be amply 
illustrated by practical applications. 

The very first lessons will be most satisfactory without any 
book at all, except for purposes of review. The teacher may select 
a few Latin names of familiar objects, preferably nouns of the first 
declension, such as schola, porta, fenestra, tabula, sella, creta, 
together with such other simple words as in, est, sunt, write them 
on the blackboard and pronounce them clearly and correctly. 
Then, after the boys have individually and in concert read the 
above words, they may go one step farther and carry on a simple 
conversation. It will be easy for the average boy to form, in 
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answer to suitable questions, sentences like the following: In 
schola est tabula. Mensa et sella et creta sunt in schola. 

The ample use of the blackboard making a direct appeal to the 
eye is a most important factor for the initial stages. One of the 
first dissimilarities to strike the attention in this blackboard exercise 
is the fact that the Latin has no article. Mensa may be translated 
table, a table, or the table, according to the connection and the 
required sense. The teacher may then continue the above exer- 
cises choosing more words of the same declension, as e. g., Europa, 
Gallia, Germania, Italia, Britannia, terra, having the boys form 
additional sentences. 

Thus far we have spoken of one table, one seat, etc., only. 
Looking about us we notice more than one seat, more than one 
table, in other words, seats, tables. We now write on the black- 
board in two opposite columns the singular and plural of some of 
the words already learned and alongside the corresponding Latin 


forms: 


Singular Plural 
table mensa tables mensae 
school schola schools scholae 
blackboard tabula blackboards tabulae 


The pupil will readily notice that where in English we add s to 
form the plural, e is added in Latin. 

This practice of developing the forms on the blackboard is a 
most satisfactory means of imparting this primary knowledge. 
Make the pupils read the written words aloud and construct 
little sentences in school and at home in conformity with the 
given models. In pronouncing the Latin words the teacher will 
have to be most accurate especially with regard to orthoepy. 
The mastery of the latter plays an important part in the study of 
Latin, but as no absolute rule for determining the quantity of 
Latin vowels can be given, the pupil can become familiar with them 
only by observing the quantity as marked in his Latin books and 
by hearing them pronounced correctly, i.e., long vowels long, 
short vowels short. Hence it is of the utmost importance for the 
teacher to pronounce every word clearly and correctly as to its 
quantity and insist that the pupils repeat the words equally 
correctly from the very outset. 
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Having ascertained that the pupils thoroughly understand the 
formation of the plural, the study of the cases and case-endings 
is next in order. The meaning of the different cases is best con- 
veyed by having recourse to the English language. The new 
high-school pupil should be expected to be able to give an account 
of all the cases in his mother tongue. This expectation, however, 
is by no means always fulfilled as shown by daily experience. 
It would be a fatal mistake to suppose that the boys coming from 
the grammar grades of our public or parochial schools know all 
they ought to know about their English grammar. Often it is 
amazing how little they know. Where the fault lies, others may 
determine. The deplorable fact remains that, while our grammar 
school graduates may be more or less proficient in this or that 
subject, a larger percentage of them are woefully deficient in the 
essentials of English grammar. One of the first and most im- 
portant tasks of the teacher of the first year high school is, there- 
fore, to review this part of the English grammar, as in the teach- 
ing of Latin, as has been said before, the native language must 
form the basis on which all explanations are to rest, and unless 
this fundamental lesson is thoroughly grasped the exercises in 
declension will develop into a distasteful and mechanical memoriz- 
ing of mere forms. The pupil must first of all be able to satis- 
factorily account for the Who?, Whose?, etc., in the body of the 
sentence and have accustomed himself to analyze all sentences by 
answering these questions. Then he is asked to construct English 
sentences in which words are used in response to the question 
Whose? Of Whom? Of What? Of Which? as, e.g., the gate of 
the school is large; the inhabitants of the country are good. Then 
the sentence is written on the board: Britannia est terra Europae, 
and let it be ascertained that the word Europae, according to the 
context of the sentence, can only answer the question Whose? or 
Of What? Rule: In answer to the question Whose? or Of What? 
a is changed to ae in Latin, and now follows a similar application 
to other Latin words already known. Appropriate verbs should 
be chosen to illustrate the use of the Dative, as, I give, I obey, etc., 
and the rule will at once become evident that in answer to the 
question To Whom? the Dative follows, a being changed into ae. 
In order to illustrate the accusative, the verb habeo may be best 
used. The farmer has money. Agricola pecuniam habet. The 
land has a forest. Terra silvam habet. The result here again 
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will be that in answer to the questions Whom? or What? a is 
changed into am in Latin. 

In order to summarize and insure a more lasting impression, 
the endings thus found by way of induction are written upon the 
blackboard in tabular form, as follows: 


Who? What? -a 
Whose? Of Whom? Of What? -ae 
To or for Whom? -ae 
Whom? What? -am 


That the pupils may readily recognize the cases, exercising, i.e., 
thorough drilling with English sentences as indicated below can 
not be too strongly insisted upon; noting that the predicate verb 
is to be underscored and connected by an arc with all nouns not 
preceded by a preposition, e.g., 

The farmer loves his daughters. 
Does the « queen love the sailors? 


The farmer gives his daughters money. 


The noun preceding the predicate verb, omitting for the moment 
consideration of special inversion, will always be the nominative or 
subject. The arc-connected nouns after the predicate verb are 
its complements. One will be the direct object, the other a 
hidden dative, or indirect object. To make sure which is which, 
the pupils must transpose, e.g., 

The farmer gives his daughters money. 
The farmer gives money (to) his daughters. 


On transposing, it becomes necessary to insert to or for before the 
second noun, and the Hidden Dative is at once revealed. 

Little time should be given to the Vocative, as it is rarely used, 
except with names of persons. Indicate that it comes from voco, 
I call, and that it is the case in which a person addressed is called 
by name. It is mostly like the Nominative. 

By adding the phrase in terra (in schola, in Italia) which has 
already become familiar in previous lessons the Ablative can be 
satisfactorily illustrated. 

Extempore exercises on the words declined should be practiced 
as far as possible. The vocabularies should be memorized and 
constantly reviewed. At home let the boys make up short 
original sentences containing the various cases. 
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Since it is the endings of inflected words which give varied 
meanings to the stem, thorough familiarity with the endings is 
indispensable. Now we may proceed, similarly as with the 
Singular, to develop the Plural endings, according to formation 
and meaning, with simple sentences, these to be invariably written 
on the blackboard. In the meantime the pupil’s vocabulary will 
have improved so that sentences can be formed like: Gallia est 
patria Belgarum; agricolis filiae sunt; schola mensas habet, etc. 

The result of these first lessons, therefore, is the development 
of the numbers and cases of the first declension with the active 
cooperation of the pupils reinforced by a vocabulary compiled 
from objects familiar tothem. It is safe to say that in consequence 
the pupil has added something to his store of knowledge and that 
his conception of language has come to him from a new angle. 
He is prepared to compare and differentiate nouns of the same 
endings, for instance, scholae, which may be Gen. or Dat. Sing. 
or Nom. or Voc. PI. 

If the first lessons are imparted in this or a similar manner, 
the teacher can rely upon the interested participation of his 
pupils and he will note with keen delight the ease and confidence 
with which they enter into these little processes of reasoning. 

If in this manner an intelligent use of the forms of declension 
and their significance is assured, to which exercise a few more 
hours may be devoted in the course of which the text-book may 
also be consulted, the study of the Adjective will be next in order. 
At first it will suffice to emphasize the agreement of noun and 
adjective in point of case and number, as, mensae magnae, terra 
est rotunda. The adjective should invariably be studied in 
conjunction with a noun. 

The significance of Subject and Predicate, which have been the 
elements of all exercises thus far, is now clearly shown. From 
suitable sentences the pupil will readily perceive that the predicate 
is that part of the sentence which predicates or states something 
about the subject— 


(1) What it is, (2) What it does, or (3) What is done to it. 
The Predicate is, therefore, commonly a verb, as 
Subject Pred. Subject Pred. 
(2) The farmer praises. (8) The daughter is praised. 
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But the Predicate may consist of a Noun or Adjective with the 
verb sum (I am), as, 
Sub. Pred. Sub. Pred. 
(1) Filia est pia. Italia est terra. 


The verb est (is) is here called a copula, because it serves to couple 
or join together words which belong to each other, and therefore 
agree one with the other in case. The noun or adjective is called 
the Complement, because it completes the sense. 

In the lessons just outlined the pupil has become accustomed to 
distinguish between the fixed and the variable elements of the 
words. And precisely here is the crux of the whole matter. For 
the pupil should learn to manipulate with the fixed (or stem) and 
variable elements (or case-endings) and construct the forms on 
his own initiative accordingly, unless his own work in this respect 
be allowed to become mechanical and, therefore, unsatisfactory 
in results. 

For the other declensions it will be well to develop new ideas 
based on those already learned, with repeated reference to stem 
and endings. Call attention to the fact that Latin case-endings 
are possibly absorbed prepositions, thus plausibly answering the 
question “how” a case-ending came into use. With the 2 
declension it is not merely a question of new endings (on the black- 
board), but also of the variation in gender and with it the wider 
use of the adjective in agreement with the noun. 

Amici boni sunt; templa magna sunt; puer est parvus. If the 
pupil has grasped the principle that the adjective must agree with 
the noun, and correctly applies his knowledge, he has really 
accomplished much. 

The rule here is: The nouns in -us and -er are masculine, 
those in -um neuter gender. 

By examples, preferably in small sentences, let the pupil dis- 
cover that the vocative in this declension is not always like the 
nominative. Fixing points of similarity and identity between the 
two declensions towards aiding the memory, is a means of pro- 
cedure not to be underestimated. 

In presenting the main facts of the 8. declension let the 
teacher first show by a few words written on the blackboard in 
the Nominative and Genitive, that the Nominative ends variously 
and thereupon let the pupil find by aid of the principle already 
understood the stem of those words. As miles, milit-um. The 
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other cases let the pupils form for themselves, just mentioning 
the endings. In this way a continuous cooperation on the part 
of the pupils, repeating formation individually and in concert, is 
assured. 

Animate the pupils to search for similarities in case-endings - 
and they readily detect that, as in the declensions already known, 
the Dative and Ablative Plural, besides, the Nom., Acc. and Voc. 
Singular, are all alike. The Nominative is simply to be taken for 
granted. At first the deviations (Abl. in -i, and Gen. PI. in -ium) 
the pupil learns as individual cases; afterwards by means of com- 
parative blackboard study he finds that the Adjectives and 
Neuter Nouns in -e, -al, -ar take -i in the Abl. Sing. and -ium in 
the Gen. Pl., and that the corresponding Neuters take -ia in the 
Nom., Acc., and Voce. P1.; besides, that the parisyllabic nouns in -es 
and -is and the nouns ending in two consonants take -ium in the 
Gen. Pl. All other exceptions should not be discussed at this 
juncture. 

The 4. and 5. declensions are easily deducted from the pre- 
vious ones. Do not be content with mere memoriter repetition. 
Drill and review constantly, and do not rest until the pupils show a 
firm grasp of the controlling facts of the declensions. 

In dealing with the Comparisons of Adjectives, with the 
Numerals, Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions, 
the teacher must especially take care not to go into too many 
details. Enough to comply with the practical demands, made by 
the prescribed reading matter should form the criterion for the 
range of the pupil’s grammatical knowledge. All teaching of 
grammar must be subservient to, and determined by the authors. 

Naturally the Pronouns call for a more thorough explanation 
because of their frequent occurrence. With reference to the 
Relative Pronoun the antecedent must expressly be determined at 
the outset. As in most other cases, so also here the pupil should 
be led to apply the inductive method and for himself discover the 
rule that the Relative Pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
Number and Gender, but that the Case depends upon the con- 
struction of its own clause. By means of examples in English it 
should be brought home that the word that is frequently used as a 
pronoun. Francis M. Scuirp. 

New York City 


(To be continued) 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS 


To say that the press is of the most dominant importance in our 
national, social and even religious life, is the veriest truism. We 
choose our breakfast-foods and our Presidents by its direction; 
our comings-in and our goings-out are scheduled by its dictation. 
Its authority is so unquestioned that the lay mind is apt to look 
upon its whole institution as sacrosanct and unapproachable—its 
methods mysteries and its courts forbidden ground. Yet, second 
thought would tell that this huge machine is kept in operation by 
ordinary mortals, guided by ordinary principles of business and 
common sense. To one contemplating authorship, whether as a 
vocation or diversion, a knowledge of the demands the press makes 
on the writer today is most essential; familiarity with its require- 
ments will go far to dispel the timidity of those in whom real 
ability may be latent, and will serve as a warning to those who 
would blunder into print with unwarranted haste. 

The literary tyro should remember that writing is a very serious 
art, and that no one can hope for early and solid success unless he 
is fitted out theoretically and p‘° “tically with the best equipment 
of his chosen craft. The question of mental accouterment 
naturally presents itself first. 

It stands to reason that the best preparation for a literary career 
is a thorough college education. It is true that many of our 
popular writers have succeeded with little schooling, and some of 
these may make it their boast that life and its experiences have 
trained them as an academic education never could have done; 
but there is not one of them who has not acknowledged, at least 
to himself, how heavy the handicap of inadequate literary train- 
ing has been. Moreover, there is a refinement of art in the very 
best of writing, to which only the rarest of these self-made writers 
ever attain. 

Where a higher course of studies is out of the question, the 
ingenuity of our times has given us a tolerably acceptable sub- 
stitute; we have “canned” not only Melpomene and Calliope, but 
Minerva as well, and where other opportunities are lacking, the 
now so popular correspondence school is not to be despised. It 
has brought the benefits of science, literature and art within reach 
of hundreds of thousands, and it also fills with fair adequacy the 
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want of the writer who has enjoyed the advantages of a good educa- 
tion, but feels himself ill fitted for endeavor in some particular 
field. 

A less well-known relative of the correspondence school is the 
critical bureau. Its purpose, as the name indicates, is revision 
rather than preparation. The best of these agencies are composed 
of staffs of writers who, themselves successful in the various fields 
of writing, offer the uninitiated the benefit of their experience, 
acumen and knowledge of the publishing world. Finished manu- 
scripts submitted to them receive impartial yet sympathetic and 
illuminating criticism, which, as it is necessarily personal and 
specific, may be of the greatest benefit even to the advanced 
student or successful author. Such writers as Jack London, Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter Clark Macfarlane and Hapsburg 
Liebe, to mention some of the present popular magazine lights, 
still acknowledge with gratitude the benefit they have derived 
from such assistance, 

Before taki..g advantage of these helps, however, the student 
should ask himself what kind of instruction is best adapted to 
his individual needs. Take, “* instance, the matter of the 
short story. Schools innumeraple propose, for a consideration 
of from five to one hundred dollars, to teach the young short- 
story writer how to shoot. Now, for anyone with a fairly thorough 
education and a modicum of perseverance and ability to study for 
himself, the shortest route to story writing success would probably 
be through the critical bureau. Let such a one make an earnest 
study of the type he intends to attempt, practise faithfully the 
drills a good text-book will suggest, and then present some of his 
attempts to an honest professional critic. ‘The chances are that ip 
this way he will get a far more personal and, consequently, valuable 
assistance than by spending many months working through the 
details of the twenty, forty or one hundred lessons of the corre- 
spondence school. Besides, if the unfortunate victim of the 
cacoéthes scribendi has not the divine afflatus, the searching 
analysis of a candid critic will bring him to his senses sooner:and 
less expensively than the mail course. On the other hand, the 
systematically arranged course of a good school will open up to the 
less well informed many phases of the art of writing that, though 
of vital importance, might easily elude the narrower drag-net of 


specific criticism. 
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Still another caution may be in place at this point. As is the 
case in every business, so even in scholarship there are wildcat 
operators. Not long ago the writer was requested by an unknown 
concern to translate a letter that the addressee had not been able 
to decipher. On investigation it was found that the author was a 
young Cuban, who had taken up a course in a school in the Middle 
West. The gentleman had completed half his schooling and was 
pathetically anxious for permission to finish off the rest in a single 
lesson in order to obtain his diploma and enter upon his career— 
a profession, by the way, in which the lives of many would be 
dependent on his knowledge and skill. Further inquiry revealed 
the fact that the “institute”’consisted of an unlettered merchant 
and his wife, who had incorporated themselves under a ponderous 
title and compiled a series of questions and answers, which they 
sent out in due order to the gulls who took their “course.” Too 
many of the schools that have sprung up mushroom-fashion during 
the last twenty years, seem merely schemes for charging from ten 
to fifty dollars, or more, for the contents of texts which, if issued 
in book instead of pamphlet or letter form, would scarcely bring 
their authors so many cents. Anyone contemplating a course of 
study by mail will do well, unless he has personal knowledge of 
the school’s honesty, to restrict his choice to an institution of 
national repute, or the extension course of some good university. 

It should not be necessary to mention that the ordinary helps 
to correct writing, such as a good grammar, the best dictionary 
one can afford, Roget’s Thesaurus, a good style-book for punctua- 
tion, and one or more reliable treatises on rhetoric belong in every 
writer’s toolbox. Writing, be it said again, is an art; in fact, every 
sentence of every literary composition is amenable to the laws of 
art. Whoever attempts to write nowadays must be prepared to 
compete with artists. He cannot, therefore, afford to neglect any 
of those aids that will help toward the production of the very best 
that is within his power. In this connection it may be added that 
“style,” in so far as it denotes the correct preparation of copy in 
punctuation, spelling, capitalization, etc., may best be learned 
by a painstaking study of the methods of the best magazines. 
These are very strict in their office requirements, and any atten- 
tion given to their demands will be rewarded. 

Presupposing sufficient scholastic preparation, there are a num- 
ber of material aids of greater or less importance to the writer. 
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One of the first advices to the incipient author is to throw away his 
pen. As some one with more business sense than romance in him 
has said, the only use the modern author has for a pen is for signing 
his checks. Editors today want typewritten copy. Some publica- 
tions will not accept handwriting, and it is the custom in many 
offices to delay the reading of pen manuscript till all typewritten 
copy has been attended to. That chances of acceptance of the 
former are thus greatly diminished is obvious. Editors are very 
human, and may quite possibly overlook the intrinsic merits of 
the illegible copy that comes to hand in the midst of neatly pre- 
pared, though less excellent, work. This is the more obvious when 
it is remembered that the amount of unprofitable reading with 
which the editors and professional readers of the larger periodicals 
are burdened is enormous. Not long since one of the standard 
magazines offered a prize of $1,000 for the best short story sub- 
mitted between June and October. In four months it received, 
on that contest, over 29,000 manuscripts. 

The average popular magazine receives annually between thirty 
and fifty thousand articles. Assigning ten minutes to the exami- 
nation of each article, we should find that, since not more than 300 
of these will eventually be used, the reading staff of a single large 
publication must spend 1,000 working days each year reading 
matter that must be rejected in the end. The first reading of the 
29,000 stories in the contest just mentioned cost the magazine 
$8,000. Suppose it had all been pen-and-ink “stuff.” 

So no editor today complains, “Please don’t print my letters—_ 
I kin read writin’.” 

Obvious, too, is the advantage of the typewritten sheet to the 
writer. Its clearness renders revision, both of form and thought, 
far easier, and there is also the very tangible advantage of know- 
ing “how it will look in print.” Finally, while a good penman will 
run off twenty-five to thirty words a minute, a typist, using the 
touch system, will print from seventy-five to ninety words in the 
same time. This makes not only for speed, but also for uninter- 
rupted thought development. 

The paper used should be, preferably, a light bond, and the size, 
the standard 8% by 11 inches. This is good, strong paper, and its 
lightness has a very practical advantage. As we shall see more in 
detail later, one of the first experiences of the beginner is, that a 
manuscript placed on the first intention is the exception. One 
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writer has reckoned that it pays him to offer the same manuscript 
to at least twenty magazines successively. The postage on twenty 
such wanderings of a 5,000-word story written on light paper would 
amount to $2.50. To employ paper of a heavy grade would mean 
an entirely useless expenditure of twice the usual amount of 
postage. 

It is always advisable to employ carbon sheets for making copies 
of one’s articles while they are being typed. Although the mail is, 
on the whole, a very reliable carrier, accidents do sometimes happen 
in its transportation, or even in editorial offices, and, on such occa- 
sions, the possession of an extra copy will save the writer a great 
deal of annoyance. 

Another necessity is a filing system, or set of systems, for taking 
care of raw material and safeguarding final production. Its 
crudest form, and a sine qua non for the writer’s desk as well as 
for his inside coat-pocket, is the notebook. The writer is, first 
of all, an observer—of nature, of men and women, of every phase of 
the world around him, and of every mood of the world within him- 
self. Before one can hope to write well he must learn to look hard. 
Flaubert told Maupassant that he should not presume to write 
about anything until he had seen in it not only everything that 
others had seen before him, but something no one else had ever 
seen. From such conscientious observation come those institu- 
tions, those scintillations of insight that make writing worth while 
and reading profitable. But these arrow-flights of thought must 
be caught in midair, as it were, or they vanish we know not whither. 
The notebook is your only thing to catch them. 

The writer must be a reader as well, and the information gleaned 
from this source must also be controlled in some way or it, too, 
will escape. Sometimes data thus gathered can be clipped bodily 
from the publication in which it is found. Such clippings, while 
very useful, are of little advantage if allowed to accumulate helter- 
skelter. Some writers have recourse here to the old-fashioned 
scrapbook, but this is rather a cumbersome help. Others employ 
cross-indexed series of envelopes, into which the clippings are col- 
lected according to subjects, then numbered, lettered and briefly 
characterized. 

Attention may here be called to an institution which, patronized 
extensively by men in public office and writers of experience, is 
sometimes unknown to the beginner, namely, the press-clipping 
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bureaus. These agencies—there are many of them throughout the 
country—watch the publications of every kind for every conceiv- 
able sort of material. Business men rely on them for the latest 
and promptest information concerning their profession and the 
business of their competitors; commercial concerns of all kinds 
keep an eye on the market through them; men in prominent posi- 
tions use them for keeping in touch with public opinion; essayists, 
special article writers, clergymen, students and lecturers subscribe 
to them, and for all these classes they watch the press to garner 
information, suggestions, story plots, statistics and materials. 

Finally, among material aids may be enumerated the many pro- 
fessional typists and writers’ agencies. In our machine age, the 
author who cannot type his own articles labors under a great dis- 
advantage, but some must make a virtue of necessity. Besides, 
a writer may find that once he has gotten his ideas fully whipped 
into shape on paper, the uninspiring work of mechanical prepara- 
tion of the final copy does not reward him for the time it consumes. 
Then comes the professional copyist and for a nominal sum (usually 
50 cents for each thousand words) corrects his minor slips in spell- 
ing and punctuation, furnishes him with an erasureless manu- 
script, and throws into the bargain a carbon copy of his stuff.” 

Writers’ agents make it their business to market the work of 
others. Such agencies have their advantages and their dis- 
advantages. They make a close study of the literary market, 
and are in a better position than the average writer to place 
work. Sometimes they have commissions from publishing 
houses to furnish them with certain kinds of articles, and in this 
way serve as middlemen, both from writer to publisher and vice 
versa; the one is saved the labor of much unprofitable manuscript 
reading, and the other is relieved of watching the ever-changing 
needs of the magazines and of the petty annoyance attendant 
on continual remailing of work. On the other hand, the writer 
who watches the market himself will write with more definite 
purpose, and the contact with editors gained in attending to his 
own mail is an advantage not to be overlooked. 

Where the writer wishes to attend to the disposition of his work 
himself—and this is really the best plan—he can ill afford to be 
without some sort of a directory, such as “1,001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts,” descriptive of the markets for literary productions 
of all kinds and enumerating the different publications of the 
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country with short notes on the requirements of each editorial 
office. With this should go hand in hand some literary journal, 
which will not only keep one in touch with the changes in editorial 
staffs and their policies, but will serve as a stimulus, by bringing 
one into contact with other writers and their ways. 

Once the would-be writer feels confident of his general prepared- 
ness for his task, the first question to arise will naturally be: 
“What shall I write about?” 

A gentleman was called upon one day rather unexpectedly to 
address a group of school children. At a loss for a subject, and 
sparring for time, he began blandly: “Well, my dear children, 
what shall I talk about?” 

“What do you know, mister?” was the bolt launched at him by 
a bright little seamp among his auditors. 

Themes for literary treatment range through the heavens above, 
the earth below, and the waters under the earth; one may write of 
the proverbial shoes and ships and sealing wax, of cabbages and 
kings—?f he has something inspiring to tell about ships and sealing 
wax, and knows how kings and cabbages are grown. 

“What do you know, mister?” Let the writer look about him 
and within him, and make inventory of the things with which he 
is most familiar. In what fields of thought, theoretical or prac- 
tical, has he specialized? What kinds of people does he come in 
contact with in his daily life, and what has he observed about 
them? What parts of the world has he seen, and in them what 
interesting type of humanity has he met? What lines of business 
does he thoroughly understand, beginning with the one that fur- 
nishes him his daily bread, including those of his friends and 
acquaintances, and extending to all he has ever had an opportunity 
to gain an insight into? A man must be poor indeed, both in study 
and experience, who, among all the things in which the world 
today is interested, can find nothing he is able to talk about with 
originality. 

One writer, in treating this very problem of beginners, suggests 
with at least as much earnestness as humor, that a person in want 
of subjects need only take the dictionary and run through it for 
themes that have an especial appeal for him, aad then give these 
his special attention. Even should such a searcher find nothing 
he can handle with mastery at present, he will surely come upon 
many things that will offer themselves for research first, and then 
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for discussion. One of the best texts used today for the study of 
the steam engine in our colleges of engineering was written by a 
man who never had a throttle in his hand. This latter method of 
angling for inspiration is a sorry Hippocrene, no doubt, but the 
suggestion shows that the fear of having nothing to write about 
need never deter the willing worker. 

In fact, the fields open to sincere and earnest endeavors are 
innumerable. The first that will suggest itself to many is that of 
the short story. Nearly all the standard magazines carry short 
stories and serials. Many trade journals, particularly the papers 
for the farm, welcome them. They are given a place in all the 
Sunday editions of the large newspapers, and many dailies run 
them in every number. Religious publications and children’s 
magazines use a large number. Then, there are the trade adver- 
tising publications that are often glad to get story material illus- 
trative of good results accruing from the use of certain lines of © 
merchandise, and the story is sometimes employed in pamphlet 
form for advertising. Educational, aviation, automobile, aquatic, 
hunting and athletic, railroad and financial, theater and mail-order 
journals are open for story material along their different lines. 

Next in frequency to the short story comes the special article; 
that is, the essay on some point of especial information and interest. 
Its scope ranges from the thrilling report of the war correspondent 
in back of the front, to the history of the President’s courtship or 
Christy Mathewson’s “fade-away.” As is apparent, the special 
article, in its various phases, covers a field broader even than that 
of the short story. Essays of fresh and general interest on men, 
women, and events of the day are widely run as “feature articles;” 
accounts of new scientific processes, popular descriptions of recent 
inventions or of new applications of old ones, the latest develop- 
ments in aviation, chemistry, electricity, mechanics, or any of the 
applied sciences help to fill its basket. Trade journals take a great 
deal of such matter, dealing with subjects in which their respective 
readers are practically interested; the farmer wants to know of the 
latest success in oil-driven tractors and the painter is anxious to 
hear of successful substitutions for diminishing dye stuffs. 

As will be seen, the special article graduates by scarcely per- 
ceptible stages into pure exposition, and this runs the gamut from 
the detailed treatise to the occasional paragraph. Into this latter 
class may be marshalled recipes for removing freckles or becoming 
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a movie star, discussions of angel cake and the four-cycle engine. 

The essay, so popular with our cultured grandfathers, is still 
cherished, though not so warmly, by their grandchildren, in artistic, 
epigrammatic, humorous, literary, religious, and satiricform. The 
humor column is ready to welcome the laughsmith, both in prose 
and verse. Poetry can find a berth in magazines devoted to verse 
exclusively, and some periodicals of literary pretension still open 
their doors wide to the finely frenzied soul; the standard publica- 
tions make “filler” of rhapsody, and when all others fail to suecumb 
to the muse, toothpastes and laundry soaps will often extend her a 
cordial welcome for advertising purposes. 

Even this enumeration does not cover everything. It omits, 
for instance, the hackwriting of books and book reviews, novel 
writing, musical and dramatic criticism, and the photo play 
scenario. 

Ricuarp P. Bean. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


(To be continued) 


4 


DISCUSSION 
HABITS AND WILL 


The greater part of man’s daily life is determined by his habit 
and, indeed, he has been termed a creature of habits, for imbedded 
in his very nature is that root of facility and tendency, acquired 
by his repeated acts. 

The actions which make up the daily routine are to us so ordinary 
and simple that they are really unconsciously enacted; but if 
any of these were to be performed (even in adult life) for the 
first time, the situation would be far more complex; and if all the 
actions which the ordinary individual achieves in the course of 
the day, such as his walking, eating, and the numerous other 
details which make up the daily program—if each of these required 
deliberation, man’s life would be a serious problem and our 
present state of civilization would hardly be possible. 

No other element in the education of the individual is of more 
vital importance than that of habit and since habit makes up the 
bulk of life every avenue leading to this particular type of adjust- 
ment is deserving of close investigation. In order to give the 
subject this attention let us get at the root of the underlying forces 
which are deeply imbedded in the nervous system. 

A habit is formed by repetition of acts, and the nerve currents 
involved in the producing of these acts, like all other physical 
forces “follow the lines of least resistance.” Each act does its 
share in lessening the resistance which it encounters along its 
pathway in the nervous system and so renders easier all subsequent 
acts of the same order. 

The first traveler wends his way with difficulty across an 
unfrequented tract; his immediate followers meet with some, 
though less resistance, but after many have traversed the same 
road a well beaten path, free from all obstruction now lies open 
to the wayfarer. 

In the same way do habits become fixed in the living organism. 
If the neural pathways involved offer no resistance, each act in 
this particular direction will tend to perpetaute itself in the living 
structure; but when resistance is encountered, the continual 
currents along the obstinate path will finally remove all opposing 
forces. 
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So far we have only viewed habits from a physiological point, 
and since habit has been called second nature, it is well for us to 
take a good look at our other self. 

We are not mere machines; we do not turn a crank and start 
off the entire nervous mechanism, each nerve current following 
its indicated direction. No, indeed, we are creatures created 
after God’s image and likeness, and endowed with that wonderful 
faculty called the Will. 

It is the Will that plays an important role, not only in the form- 
ing and preserving of habits, but also in eradicating objectionable 
ones. The Will has often been called a blind faculty, for while 
possessing energy and power it depends on the intellect for light. 
The Will acts on account of the good it perceives, although that 
good may not be an actual good, but is so apprehended by the 
Will. In this respect the intellect may be compared to a compass, 
the Will to the pilot; for while the compass shows the courses, it 
remains for the pilot to choose the course. 

If education has been along right lines, there is held up to the 
Will a clear knowledge of the object considered, and from this 
knowledge the Will embraces or rejects for the reason of the good 
it perceives, although as has been stated this may not be in reality 
a good but so considered by the Will. 

Most of the habitual tendencies which characterize the individ- 
ual are no more than acquired motor reactions in which the Will 
has taken little or no part, and therefore are habits formed without 
the aid of the Will. If early training has been all that it should be, 
the child has acquired a capital of reactions which will prove of 
immense service in later life. If the Will had to be continually 

_exercised in all the minute duties of life, the situation would be 
rather burdensome and our more important affairs would surely 
suffer, but if an army of well trained agents are always at our 
disposal the ordinary achievements may be accomplished without 
calling the Will into force, and when it is necessary for the Will to 
make a choice, how much easier will this choice be made because 
of the disciplined army (habits) ready for action. 

The individual does not always find himself in the midst of 
agreeable circumstances when it is a question of acquiring, pre- 
serving or abolishing a habit. From what has been said of nerve 
currents it is obvious that if the act belonging to the series which 
will establish the habit, meets with no resistance in the neural 
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pathway the habit is established without pain and there may be 
such accompaniments as will tend to produce an agreeable affec- 
tive state, or what we call pleasure. When on the contrary, the 
nerve currents meet with opposition in the neural channels, the 
disagreeable affective state is often the result and we are then 
conscious of pain. 

We have seen the forces that underlie all that is disagreeable, 
irksome, or difficult to the organism; we have seen how habits 
may be readily acquired, and if early education has been neglected, 
the nature of habits acquired under such conditions will of course 
be a detriment instead of an advantage to the individual. 

The young child naturally allows itself to be governed by what- 
ever will cause it pleasure—and when such movements as will 
bring this about is registered in the living structure, it leaves an 
organic memory which tends to be repeated, while painful im- 
pressions withdraw the organism from the stimuli that produces 
the pain. With proper training as the child develops into manhood 
the pleasure element will no longer be the lone star for action, 
but the organism will grow to the mode in which it is exercised 
and the Will finally acts from right motives regardless of the 
pleasure or pain which is experienced in so acting. 

Let us take for example an ordinary boy from the Christian 
home where parental authority is duly exercised. The youth is 
induced by companions to play truant or commit some other 
misdemeanor. The pleasure to be derived from the act may be 
quite legitimate in itself and very alluring, too, nevertheless the 
boy shrinks from such a mode of conduct since it is so inconsistent 
with his habitual line of action. And so in adult life we find the 
habits acquired in youth to be either our friends or our foes. 
When they prove the latter our intellect makes us aware of the 
fact, and our Will having thus been enlightened, must now put 
forth its energy to remove the enemy. 

From what has been said we are not to imply that feelings’are 
to be disregarded in the direction of conduct. Pleasure and pain 
each has its proper sphere and when so utilized may be productive 
of much good. The Will has been held up as the determinant 
and indispensable faculty in the forming, preserving or abolishing 
of habits; but it is often necessary to have recourse to powerful 
motives to move the Will. St. Ignatius well understood this 
psychological law when he said that if at times the love of God 
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was not enough to deter us from sin, then at least let the fear of 
hell refrain us; in other words if the feeling of fervor which is often 
an agreeable or pleasurable state—if this be very weak and con- 
sequently not enough to inhibit sin—then let the mental vision 
of the pain to be endured awaken feelings which will stir up the 
Will to right action. 

In this respect the Church is our Grand Exemplar; in her 
ceremonial, in her liturgy, all is done to awaken feeling which is 


a splendid agent for impelling the Will. 
Sister M. R. 


LIKED AND DISLIKED SUBJECTS 


Before discussing this topic as a whole, I should like to consider 
that “stumbling block”—dislike. Not that I wish to deny that 
children have their “favorites” in studies as well as in friends, but 
is there not usually some reason for this state of affairs, in the one 
case as well as in the other? When we investigate why the child 
dislikes a subject, we generally find one of several causes; he does 
not understand it; the explanations were faulty; the assignments 
too long and too difficult; the presentations—if any— dry, matter- 
of-fact, sans interest, sans connection, marooned, cut off from 
all communication or social intercourse with other studies. 
McMurry gives the following reasons: “The preference which some 
children show for certain branches and the dislike for others may 
be due to peculiar early surroundings, and is often the result of 
good or poor teaching, as much as to natural gifts.” Consider 
grammer as it was taught; few teachers use this method now, 
although the lessons in grammar are seemingly destined to be the 
most lusterless. Rules were learned, perfectly—yes; who can 
forget “A noun, for which a pronoun stands, is called its ante- 
cedent,” and the very sing-song tone in which it was recited? 
with the accent on pronoun and antecedent. How many of the 
class truly knew what that meant? I doubt not that to some, ante- 
cedent might have been a blood relation of Miss Pronoun, in fact, 
her “Auntie Sedent.” No explanations were indulged in, or such 
as were given were absolutely without interest. Is it any wonder 
that boys, especially, have inherited from their fathers, who fairly 
hated grammar, a dislike for this much-abused study? There 
really was no connection between language and the conversation 
of the day in their minds; no idea that this subject should teach 
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them the correct and fluent use of words. But not alone in this 
branch, do we detect such faults; the presentations of the other 
branches of knowledge were alike without interest. 

If the lessons are placed before the class in their interesting 
aspects; if the assignments are not too long or too difficult, there 
will not be so many dislikes to contend with. Chas. G. Leland 
says that almost without exception, the lessons assigned when he 
attended school, were too difficult or too lengthy; that the bright- 
est pupils were taken as a standard, consequently, the majority of 
the class became despondent over their inability to master the 
tasks, and either thoroughly disliked school, or simply made no 
effort to understand and become interested. Certainly, the 
assignments should not be playwork; but care must be taken to 
adjust them to the capabilities of the average pupil and not to 
those of the brightest or the dullest member. Leland further 
states: “Between extremes work is to the healthy and clever mind 
an instinctive desire. It is only when it is compulsory that we 
dislike it. Science and art are little by little identifying all labor 
with culture thereby robbing it of the repulsiveness which it was 
the chief aim of that arch-snob and Philistine, Satan, to bring 
about. When this is clearly understood it will also be admitted 
that education may be as attractive as it was once terrible. What 
is common to the reform of both abuses, is to teach men and 
children to take an interest in what they do.” And McMurry says: 
“Tt would be a vast help to many boys and girls if the irksomeness 
of study in arithmetic or grammar, which is so fatal to will energy, 
could give way to the spur of interest; and when the wheels are 
once set in motion, progress would not only begin, but be sustained 
by interest.” These two authors place much weight on the neces- 
sity of arousing the interest. 

Granting that the child dislikes a subject, for any of the reasons 

Jhave mentioned, or be it even for the time-worn excuse, “I just 
cannot like that subject, I am not interested in it at all,” he will 
certainly not develop a sudden love for it, nor will he work harder 
at it, because he is told to devote more time to it and “try to learn 
it.” Rather the opposite will result; because he feels compelled, 
he will dislike it the more. He needs no encouragement to spend 
sufficient time on those branches in which he is truly interested; 
the inclination to do this is a natural one and it does not require 
much will power for him to hold his attention to the solving of the 
lessons of those studies. 
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Therefore, “other things being equal,” I feel that the child 
should devote an even proportion of time to each subject. The 
periods of study allowed should be arranged according to the 
difficulty of the subject, and according to the power of each special 
course to arouse interest. For no one can deny that the different 
branches of knowledge have distinct and separate qualities of 
setting the attentive faculties of the brain in motion. So much 
rests upon the teacher that it seems he should not be held account- 
able for the child’s likes and dislikes, and yet it is only too true 
that the teacher has more to do with this than one cares to admit. 
If he has conscientiously tried all in his power to interest the pupil 
in that which he does not like, and still the interest is not awakened, 
no one will hold him responsible for the results. 

In all this, I have held before my eye the average scholar and 
the average grade school. Please understand that I do not refer 
to the child who is talented in a special study, for instance art, 
music or some other science. Such a one must be encouraged to 
persevere in perfecting his great gift, but I cannot agree that the 
common grade school is the proper place for this. When there, 
the child is supposedly in need of the education common to all 
children, for his lifetime; and so none of the important branches 
should be slighted. After this is completed, his talent should be 
developed at the expense of other affairs, but not before. If he 
has devoted the proper portion of time to it while in school, he 
will now progress the faster, that he has not neglected other 


branches of knowledge. 
Sister M. Tuerese, P. H. J.C. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PRESENTATION OF NEW TRUTHS 


In order that new truths may become functional while they are 
being learned by the pupils, they must be presented in an interest- 
ing, concrete way. An abstract presentation of any truth, be it 
ever so important, loses its charm in the minds of the children; 
and an interesting explanation in an abstract way, fails of its aim. 
These two points are of utmost value, but there is also a third 
factor which should not be overlooked, and that is the relation- 
ship which the new truth bears to previously acquired truths. 
When anything new appears before the eye of a child, he imme- 
diately connects or associates it with something with which he is 
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familiar, and to which it may have some resemblance, great or 
slight, and thus he tabulates it in his brain. So with a new intel- 
lectual object; it must be shown in its correlation with some piece 
of previous knowledge in order to be assimilated in the mind 
proper. It must be of interest itself or connected with some lesson 
of interest; its introduction should, in as far as possible, be such 
as to arouse feelings of future acquaintanceship that will prove of 
great pleasure and value. If it is a moral truth, the deeds of some 
well known historical hero or of some good story character or even 
the kind acts of some local benefactor, should be given as illus- 
trations. This lends body to the fact, and arouses a spirit of 
enthusiasm to imitate such deeds. Each new educational truth 
can be illustrated through its relationship to preceding lessons; 
perhaps it clears, or develops, or completes some former acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. One author gives the following pedagogical 
principle: “Begin with native interest, or an interest already 
acquired, and graft upon it the new thing you wish to teach.” 
If this formula is followed the truth will of necessity function 
while it is being assimilated because of its interdependence with 
the other subjects or lessons. 

Then there remains repetition and review. No matter how 
interestingly, how thoroughly explained, nor how logically devel- 
oped a truth may be, the point of primary importance for retain- 
ing it, lies in the repetition. Constant reviews fix it firmly in the 
mind. I do not mean, mere verbal reviews of abstract definitions. 
McMurry says: “Educators are losing faith in words, definitions 
and classifications.” The reiteration of the lesson must be a 
proof that it is understood. A parrot can repeat a sentence which 
it has been patiently taught, but this does not mean that the bird 
realizes the significance of the words. We are making human 
parrots of our pupils if we teach abstractions. “The attempt to 
sum up the important truths of a subject and present them as 
abstractions to children, is almost ceriain to be a failure, peda- 
gogically considered,” writes McMurry. 

The proper adoption of a new truth in the minds of the scholars, 
rests upon the method of presentation; and since the future value 
depends upon the immediate functioning of the new facts while 
studied, the teacher cannot over estimate the importance of prop- 
erly introducing the unknown points in the new lesson, or any 
new truths. He must feel that these new facts are understood; 
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for no statement which is memorized without comprehension, 
will function in the mental growth. But a statement clearly 
discerned and thoroughly memorized, will never be forgotten, 
even though not in actual daily service; it will always be on guard, 
ready for the signal of duty, when needed, as the soldier in the 
nation’s standing army; a credit to the child and a lasting deed of 
praise to the teacher who correctly presented it. 
Sister M. Tueress, P. H. J.C. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
HOME PROJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 


Many teachers of argiculture in high schools have felt that a 
wider use should be made of the home farm, both to give the 
pupil practical work with plants or animals, and to correlate 
more closely the activities of the class with the actual work of the 
home and farm. While many believe that there should be home 
projects in agriculture as a feature of every high school course in 
agriculture, the need for work of this sort at home is particularly 
important where the high school is not fortunate enough to possess 
a school farm. 

To assist teachers in developing home projects in agriculture, 
the State Relation Service of the Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued Professional Paper, No. 346, “Home Projects in 
Secondary Courses in Agriculture.” This bulletin discusses in 
detail the development of the home project idea and its use in 
various states where it has proved successful. This is followed 
by a discussion of the essentials of a home project in which are 
included directions for keeping records, blanks and forms, and 
typical outlines for projects on potatoes, pigs, alfalfa, orchards, 
poultry and the farm home. These home projects are classified 
as production, demonstration, improvement, and management 
projects, the last dealing with the business side of the farm. 
High school teachers of agriculture can obtain this bulletin 
free on application to the Editor and Chief, Division of Publica- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., as 
long as the Department’s supply for free distribution lasts. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU AND BABY WEEK 


“Is Baby Week the business of a Government Bureau?” The 
observing taxpayer is perhaps asking this question. 

Ever since last October when the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs announced its plan, an increasing proportion of the bureau’s 
office force has been detailed to the correspondence required by 
the growing interest in the nation-wide observance of Baby Week. 

The sociologist and the statistician will remind us that the 
bureau was created to make investigations pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and that Baby Week is not an investigation and 


is not statistics. 
347 
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To all these groups we are accountable. What is our reply? 

For the three years the bureau has been in existence it has put 
a considerable share of its energy into a statistical study of the 
social and economic causes of infant mortality, planned with the 
greatest care and conducted by trained field agents with all 
possible precision. The results of this inquiry are being published, 
as the law requires, in a series of reports which consist of statistical 
tabulations accompanied by descriptive text. 

There are many million fathers and mothers in the United 
States, including many of the best educated fathers and mothers, 
who have never read a statistical table and never will. Yet 
hidden within the figures of the bureau’s reports on infant mor- 
tality, the reading of which they will successfully evade, lie stern 
facts about the dangers which beset American babies. 

These figures give a clue to the reasons why, on the great 
average, one baby in eight dies before the end of the first year of 
life. They show that this average obscures a wide gamut with 
comparative immunity from infant loss at one end and with fearful 
infant waste at the other. 

If the bureau is to investigate and to report as the law directs, 
then it must try to find ways of reporting which will be heard by 
the whole public which it was created to serve. 

The popular methods of the Baby Week, which are those of all 
astute advertisers, form an invaluable method of reporting to the 
parents of this nation those standards of infant welfare which 
experts are endeavoring to make clear. 

The Baby Week emphasizes the constructive side of infant care. 
It addresses not only individual parents but communities. 

The best test of its value will be the work that follows it: 

Undoubtedly every State Board of Health should secure what 
only six states have at present—a special division of child hygiene. 
No city or town should fail to provide instructive nursing service 
and to pay constant heed to the problems of hygiene and sanita- 
tion, of proper housing and of recreation spaces, since all these 
immediately affect the welfare of infants. 

- There are 3,009 counties in the United States. In every county 
seat there should be a center for the health work of that county— 
a station for examining babies, and older children, and for 
furnishing expert advice for keeping them well—in short, a health 


teaching center. 
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We must have complete birth registration. 

All these will be institutions for the common use—no more 
revolutionary, no more eleemosynary, than public schools and 
weather bureaus and agricultural experiment stations. 

The New Zealand infant mortality rate is less than one-half of 
ours and is being further reduced. 

Why take less pains for American babies than New Zealand 


takes? 
C. LaTurop, 


Chief, Children’s Bureau. 
BABY WEEK 


There are 1,727 communities considering some preparation for 
Baby Week, according to the inquiries received by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. This number does 
not include those of whose interest in the campaign word has come 
to the bureau indirectly. 

The letters about Baby Week are still coming in from every 
State in the Union and from every type of community, such as a 
Colorado settlement 40 miles from a railroad, a club of women on 
one of the Government reclamation projects, a Montana coal 
mining town with a large foreign population, a southern mill 
village, and a club of farm women in a middle western state. 

Texas has its own Baby Week slogan—Baby Health is Texas 
Wealth—and Mississippi has started a competition to secure a 
slogan for that state. North Dakota reports plans for a state- 
wide essay contest in the public schools. In a few state campaigns 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State University 
Extension Department, the State Health Officials, and those 
who are especially interested in education are all cooperating in 
the Baby Week campaign. 

Many large cities are going to have a Baby Week. Definite 
plans are under way in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Richmond, San Francisco, 
Washington and other cities. New York had a successful Baby 
Week in 1914, and will probably hold another this year in the 
late spring. 

In its suggestions for Baby Week observance the Children’s , 
Bureau lays special emphasis on the opportunity it affords for 
extending permanent work for infant welfare, such as infant 
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welfare stations, visiting nursing, special nursing and instruction 
for prospective mothers, city inspection of milk, special work for 
the prevention of blindness, and little mothers’ classes and home 
nursing instruction for school girls in the upper grades. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Is there real academic freedom in American colleges and universi- 
ties? Are professors allowed to speak their minds freely, or are 
they merely “hired men” to be engaged and discharged without 
assigned cause at the pleasure of the university trustee? These 
and other questions affecting free speech in American institutions 
of higher learning are discussed by Dr. S. P. Capen, specialist in 
higher education of the Bureau of Education in his current review 
of the year made to the Secretary of the Interior. 

“That there is always some pressure exerted in academic com- 
munities, as elsewhere, to keep radical propagandists quiet and to 
discourage destructive criticism of the existing order none will 
deny,” declares Dr. Capen. “Its extent varies with the institu- 
tion. As a rule, it is exerted subtly, often unconsciously, in large 
universities which are supposedly free. Generally it vanishes as 
soon as the right of free speech is publicly broached. Within 
the past two or three years, however, there have been so many re- 
currences of disciplinary action directed by trustees and presidents 
of prominent institutions against professors reputed to hold unor- 
thodox political, economic, or religious views that the question of 
academic freedom has become temporarily one of the foremost 
issues in university administration. Upon its correct settlement 
depends not only the integrity of the universities, but, more 
remotely, the whole welfare of American education. 

“The question is particularly acute in private foundations. 
Are the trustees the employers of all persons connected with the 
university, the owners of the business, as it were, whose will is 
law and not subject to question? Has the faculty a moral, if not 
a legal, right to be heard in matters relating to appointments 
and dismissals? In state universities the trustees are less likely 
to resort to star-chamber tactics because the public has the power 
to force an accounting. Still, instances are not unknown where 
the governing boards of state institutions have behaved as if the 
institutions under their control belonged to them, and neither 
the educational officers nor the public had the right to demand 
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reasons for their acts. Are any boards of trustees, whether of 
public or private institutions, exempt from responsibility to the 
public? Is any university, even if partly or wholly supported by 
private endowment, a private institution? Does the measure of 
its accountability to the public differ from that of the state 
university 

Cases of alleged breach of academic freedom during the past 
eighteen months, affecting Lafayette College, the University of 
Utah, and the University of Pennsylvania, are reviewed by Dr. 
Capen, together with the findings in each case as determined by 
organizations of scholars who have investigated. With regard to 
the Nearing case at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Capen 
says: 

“Because of Dr. Nearing’s advocacy of child-labor laws and his 
indictment of various other forms of industrial injustice—activities 
which have been sharply criticised in the past by certain of the 
more conservative elements among the constituency of the univer- 
sity—the press of the East and various groups of alumni, faculty, 
and students have assumed that these activities constitute the 
grounds for his dismissal. The issue has been interpreted as one 
of free speech. The case has seemed to the friends of academic 
freedom to be of sufficient importance to justify its investigation 
by a committee of the American Association of University 
Professors.” 


THE IMMIGRANT PROBLEM IN THE COLLEGES 


Social work among immigrants is assuming special importance 
as a college subject, according to the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. Fourteen institutions are now 
offering special courses which treat the subject of immigration, 
though few of these have as yet given much attention to the prac- 
tical problem of what to do with the immigrant as a man and a 
citizen. Sixty-nine institutions treat the subject incidentally in 
connection with courses in economics, history, and sociology. 

In order to help in the present urgent demand for Americani- 
zation service for immigrants, the Bureau of Education has had 
prepared a syllabus entitled: “Professional Course for Service 
Among Immigrants.” Some of the topics treated are as follows: 
The Incoming Tide and Its Distribution; Legislation and Restric- 
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tion; Employment; Standards of Living; Education; and Ideals 
and Methods in Americanization Work. 

In view of the interest shown by colleges in the subject of immi- 
grant education, the Commissioner of Education has offered to 
give assistance and advice with respect to courses of study and 
methods to any colleges or universities planning to introduce 
courses in training for leadership in Americanization service. 
The Division of Immigrant Education in the bureau has centered 
its attention upon the problems connected with the education of 
immigrants and the inculcation of American civic ideals. Dr. 
F. E. Farrington of this division declares: 

“American colleges and universities are more and more awaken- 
ing to the necessity of touching modern life on its dynamic side; 
of inspiring and initiating social progress, and of training leaders 
in the work of civic uplift. Here is a field which opens up almost 
limitless possibilities in the way of social service. One needs, 
however, a peculiar sympathy for and a specific knowledge of the 
foreigner, appreciation of his limitations and his possibilities, as well 
as a realization of what he can contribute to our economic, ethical, 
and spiritual progress when properly assimilated, and what grave 
dangers he can also bring if we fail to imbue him with our national 
ideals. The fields are already ripe unto the harvest, but trained 
and competent laborers are few. Letters have been received at 
the Bureau of Education lamenting the fact that evening-schoo 
classes for foreigners have been given up on account of the lack of 
trained principals and teachers to handle this problem. 

“Upon our colleges and universities, therefore, devolves the 
responsibility of preparing these workers, of giving them breadth 
of vision, and catholicity of purpose, in short of training them for 
their tasks.” 


TEACHERS’ COTTAGES 


Teachers’ cottages, erected by the community in or near the 
schoolhouse, and used not only as the teacher’s residence but also 
as the community center, are advocated in a bulletin prepared by 
R. S. Kellogg and distributed by the Department of the Interior 
through its Bureau of Education to county superintendents and 
other officers in charge of rural schools. The bulletin describes 
the movement for teachers’ residences in rural districts and gives 
plans for cottages of various sizes and types. 
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Lack of suitable boarding accommodations is one of the most 
serious difficulties in the way of securing suitable teachers for 
country schools, the bulletin declares. There are more than 
200,000 rural school districts in the United States and over 
16,000,000 children of school age who live in the country or in 
towns of less than 2,500 population, yet it is impossible because of 
the living conditions to get teachers of the highest type to remain 
in the country. 

Mr. Kellogg says: ““Many farm houses have no accommodations 
whatever for a teacher, and often kitchen, living room, and dining 
room are combined in one, with no heat in any other room in the 
house. The farmer and his family have to spend most of their 
time working indoors or out, eating and sleeping. Their occupa- 
tions and hours of labor in no way correspond to those of the 
teacher, which increases the difficulty of fitting the teacher’s 
necessary habits to those of the farmer with any satisfaction to 
either. A good teacher must spend a considerable amount of 
time almost every evening upon school work, for which a quiet, 
comfortable room is essential. If she insists upon such a room 
when she goes to board in the country she is likely to be considered 
“stuck up” and exclusive. If she gets a room by herself it is 
often unheated and too uncomfortable for study in cold weather. 

“On the other hand, if the teacher is forced to spend her entire 
time in the living room with the rest of the family, she has no 
opportunity to prepare properly for her school duties, and is also 
very likely to be drawn unavoidably into neighborhood gossip and 
factional disputes to the detriment of her teaching influence. 

Many of the better situated families in the country districts who 
have the facilities, do not care to take a steady boarder, so that 
if a teacher gets a place to board at all she may be forced to go to 
farm houses where only the barest accommodations can be se- 
cured.” 

It is because of these conditions that the teachers’ cottage move- 
ment has developed rapidly in the past few years, until, according 
to an investigation by J. C. Muerman of the Bureau of Education, 
recorded in the bulletin, there are now one or more teachers’ cot- 
tages in every state, and in the State of Washington, where the 
movement has been fostered by Mrs. Josephine Preston, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, there are now 108 of these 


cottages. 
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PRACTICE COTTAGES IN HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 


Housekeeping cottages, in which the students obtain actual 
practice in household work, are a prominent feature of current 
progress in home economics, according to a report issued by the 
Department of the Interior through the Bureau of Education. 

“The practice house is as distinctly a legitimate part of the 
equipment for teaching home economics as the sewing machine, 
ironing board, or individual desk with its cooking utensils,” 
declares the report. 

“Home economics departments in school and colleges are not 
all so fortunate as to have residences in which to instruct in home 
management and in house wifery. There has been some hesitancy 
among school officers because of the initial expense of a practice 
house. But as it is recognized that these houses are quite as 
necessary as are good laboratories and that the maintenance costs 
are not excessive, more departments are being thus supplied. 
These houses offer opportunities for experimental studies in house- 
hold administration, make practice in home furnishing possible, 
and afford excellent places for studies in nutrition.” 

The report shows that home economics is now a recognized 
course of study in all agricultural colleges to which women are 
admitted. Thirty-one state universities offer regular courses in 
home economics, and most of the private and denominational 
colleges and universities now offer similar instruction. So impor- 
tant has the subject become in state public-school systems during 
the past two or three years that now practically every state normal 
school has a course in home economics for prospective school 
teachers. 

Summer schools are coming to play an especially important 
part in home economics teaching. The Bureau of Education 
received announcements from 192 schools that were offering 
courses during the summer of 1914; in 1915 the number reporting 
had increased to 230, and a still further increase is already assured 
for 1916. 

Twenty-three states report an outline of lessons in home eco- 
nomics for statewide use. A state manual of study for the public 
elementary schools of Alabama contains an outline for lessons in 
cooking and suggestions for the teaching of sewing in the grades, 
with lists of equipment and references for domestic science teachers 
in the grades. In California each county or city board of edu- 
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cation prescribes its own course of study in home economics. An 
outline for a course of lessons in home economics has been prepared 
for the common schools of Illinois. This is made use of particu- 
larly in the rural schools. The domestic science section of the 
high school conference of Illinois has recently completed a compre- 
hensive outline for lessons in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, thus taking an important step in helping to unify the 
courses offered in home economics below the high school. 

WHAT ONE NORTH DAKOTA COUNTY IS DOING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

Standardisation and Consolidati 

The schools of Grand Forks County, N. Dak., were originally 
organized under the old district system with the result that 
school consolidation has been slow and difficult to obtain. How- 
ever, where such schools have been established they have come to 
stay and have proved so efficient as to stimulate improvement in 
all the schools of the county. School boards have been urged to 
improve their one-teacher schools so as to yield the highest possi- 
ble efficiency. State aid for rural schools has encouraged school 
patrons to provide better school facilities, and has stimulated 
them to work toward putting their schools into the so-called — 
“first class.” The better conditions have become general. There 
are better heating and ventilating plants, schools furnished with 
single seats, and equipped with libraries, up-to-date textbooks, 
pictures, maps, better water supply, cleaner toilets, and play- 
ground apparatus. Equipment has also been provided for teach- 
ing domestic science and agriculture both in the one-teacher 
schools and in the consolidated schools. 


Rural School Nurses 


Not only has the material equipment been improved, but such 
organization has been effected that the interests of the home, the 
community, and the school are being developed together. The 
county superintendent has three assistants, two of whom assist in 
the field work, one as a school nurse, and the other as a school 
supervisor. The school nurse also works under the direction of 
the county board of health, thus bringing the school organization 
into closer touch with the other organizations of the county. Her 
work has resulted in improved school room sanitation, in greater 
attention to personal hygiene, in checking the spread of contagious 
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diseases, and most of all in developing among pupils, patrons, and 
teachers a higher appreciation of good health and thorough 
instruction in ways of dealing with defective teeth, sight, and 


hearing 
Professional Supervision 

The school supervisor helps the teachers adapt the school work 
to the lives of the children. The industrial clubs of the county 
are well organized and represent the closest cooperation between 
home and school. Likewise the parent-teacher clubs stand for 
the common interests of home, school, and community. 

There is much evidence that modern methods of instruction 
prevail in the schools. In some schools the Courtis standard 
tests in arithmetic are used. In one consolidated school a junior 
high school has been organized. 

Helpful school bulletins on methods of teaching and the content 
of the course of study are issued by the county school officials. 
Equality of Educational Opportunity 

The slogan for this county is that every child shall be educated 
in an institution—whether the one-room school or the well- 


graded school—whose purpose is to train for intelligent and 
serviceable American citizenship. The school system through its 
various phases of organization and various activities is utilizing 
_ every available opportunity to this end. 


NEW LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA AND WISCONSIN 


Under this title the National Association of Manufacturers has 
published the report of its Committee on Industrial Education, 
presented at the twentieth annual convention, May 25, 1915. 
(Address the office of the secretary, 30 Church Street, New York, 
N. Y.) 

The report discusses the new law in Pennsylvania, limiting the 
hours of labor for children under 16 years of age to fifty-one hours 
per week, of which eight hours must be spent in a continuation 
school, providing such a school is established in the community, 
and the Wisconsin law, which has been in operation three years, 
limiting the hours of labor for children under 16 years of age to 
forty-eight hours per week, of which five hours must be spent in 
a continuation school. 

It is estimated that about 35,000 children in Wisconsin, and 
75,000 in Pennsylvania, are or will be affected by this legislation. 
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The report analyses the functions of the continuation school, 
its relation to the existing public-school system, and its possibilities 
for usefulness in meeting the educational needs of the “50 per 
cent” of children who leave school before completing the work of 
the regular elementary school. 

In releasing the report for distribution, the chairman of the 
committee, H. E. Miles, who is also president of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Industrial Education, announces that the Wisconsin 
board has decided to employ a man to study the conditions 
arising under the operation of the continuation school law, and to 
work out plans for meeting these conditions with part-time, all- 
day, and evening schools. F. H. Glynn, New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed to the position, with a well-defined purpose of 
developing plans that shall meet the approval of educators, 
representatives of labor, and employers. 

The committee indorses a program for industrial education in a 
community which provides: 

(1) Two-years’ and three-years’ apprenticeship courses elective 
for children 14 years of age and over who have had the equivalent 
of six years of the elementary school; with shop teachers selected 
from the industries, and the instruction so coordinated with local 
industries that graduates of the courses may be credited with 
substantial allowances on their apprenticeships. 

(2) Elective vocational courses for high-school pupils. 

(8) Evening continuation classes for adult workers, and day 
continuation classes for employed workers under 16 years of age. 

(4) Practical training on real work and a commercial product. 

(5) Control by a committee of representatives of employers 
and skilled employees under the direction of, and responsible to, 
the regular board of public education, insuring close coordination 
between the industrial schools and the regular public schools. 

It is asserted that a program involving these features “is 
especially favored by educators, manufacturers, and representa- 
tives of labor,” and that a community which has such a scheme 
in successful operation “will have met what, at this time, seems to 
be her full obligation” in the field of industrial education. 


CONFERENCE BOARD ON TRAINING OF APPRENTICES 


Announcement is also made that a number of national associa- 
tiens of employers have organized a “Conference Board on the 
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Training of Apprentices,” of which M. W. Alexander, West Lynn, 
Mass., is executive secretary. Each member association is 
represented on the board by its president and two additional 
delegates. 

According to a statement issued by the executive secretary, the 
board is organized to promote cooperation among employers in 
training employees “for industry in industry,” and to impress upon 
employers their peculiar responsibility in this respect; to stimulate 
the establishment of effective apprenticeship systems for young 
people, based on coordinated trade training and technical instruc- 
tion, and of specialized training courses for men and women; to 
devise plans and make recommendations to employers for the 
accomplishment of these purposes; and to cooperate with all 
public and private agencies engaged in effective preparation of 
young people for industrial life. 

The board has already agreed upon a uniform apprenticeship 
agreement and an apprenticeship certificate which are so worded 
that they may be used in connection with apprenticeship training 
in any industry, except where statutory requirements of local 
conditions necessitate slight alterations or additions to the agree- 
ment and certificate. 

The apprenticeship agreement outlines in broad terms the 
obligations undertaken by the employer, and by the apprentice 
and his parent or guardian. The agreement specifically states 
that the employing company promises “adequately to train and 
instruct the apprentice in the principal operations of said art or 
trade, including . . .” Theboard is now engaged in determin- 
ing what the fundamental operations of the various trades are, 
with a view to publishing the findings in a bulletin for the guidance 
of employers and interested people generally. 

The board also agreed that the apprenticeship agreement should 
be considered as an agreement of moral rather than of legal force. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“Probably no phase of the movement for vocational education 
exhibits clearer evidence of the rapid evolution in thought and 
practice that is taking place than vocational guidance,” says Dr. 
W. T. Bawden, specialist in industrial education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in his annual review of progress for 
the year 1915 made to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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“Only a few short months ago vocational guidance was conceived 
of chiefly as a matter of giving to boys and girls advice in the 
choosing of a life work and assisting in the securing of positions. 
In view of the ambitious attempts made in a few quarters, and 
especially the claims of a few concerns that have investigated the 
commercial possibilities of vocational guidance, extravagant 
expectations have been raised in the popular mind that have not 
been realized. 

“This conception is rapidly passing, however, and among the 
leaders of the vocational guidance movement the chief function of 
their work is now regarded as the study of vocational conditions 
and opportunities, and the making of the resulting information 
available to boys and girls. 

“The most important service that can be rendered the individual 
youth, under the name of vocational guidance, is to set him to 
thinking, at the proper time, about the problem of choosing a life 
work as a problem to be seriously faced and prepared for—to make 
him fully conscious of its existence as a problem to be solved, and 
aware of the sources of data having any bearing on its solution.” 

Vocational guidance in its application to college and university 
students has been receiving special attention according to Dr. 
Bawden. He points out that sooner or later a closer correlation 
will have to be worked out between the college course and the life 
of the community for which students are educated. 

“Probably the most serious obstacle to progress in vocational 
guidance is the aloofness of the school-teacher, under ordinary 
conditions, from such of the world’s work, and the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of his knowing very much about certain vastly 
important phases of it through actual participation, or even 
through close contact. 

“Important events during the past year include the offering of 
a college course for vocational counsellors by Boston University 
in cooperation with the Vocation Bureau, Boston, Mass., and the 
announcement by the Tuck School of Finance and Business 
Administration at Dartmouth, of a new course for employment 
managers to consider the problems arising in connection with the 
examination, employment, and training of a staff of employes.” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The feast of St. Thomas, Patron of the School of Philosophy, 
was observed on March 7, as a holiday for the entire university. 
The faculty in academic robes and the student body attended 
Solemn High Mass celebrated in Gibbons Hall Chapel at 10 a. m., 
by the Rev. Dr. Patrick J. McCormick, assisted by the Rev. John 
Boylan, deacon, the Rev. Henry Hammer, subdeacon, and the 
Rev. Eugene J. McDonald, master of ceremonies. In the after- 
noon the Rev. Dr. James J. Fox delivered an interesting lecture 
in the assembly room, McMahon Hall, on “St. Thomas and the 
State.” 

A celebration in honor of St. Patrick was held on the eve of the 
feast in the assembly room, and was largely attended by the 
students and professors. Introductory remarks were made by 
Rev. Dr. Fox and the principal address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Pace whose subject was “St. Patrick, His Inheritance and His 
Heritage.” Senator Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona, also made an 
inspiring address on the “Idealism of the Irish People.” The 
musical numbers included selections on the piano by the Rev. 
F. J. Kelley, Mr. A. Schellinger, and Mr. C. Fenton; a song by 
Mr. Vincent Murphy, and appropriate pieces on the harp by Miss 
Edythe Marion Brosius. 

The Rector’s Prize Debate took place on Thursday, March 2, 
in the assembly room, McMahon Hall, in the presence of a large 
audience. The question discussed was “Resolved, That the Opposi- 
tion of Labor Unions to Efficiency Systems is Justifiable, under 
Present Industrial Conditions.” The judges consisting of the 
Hon. Joseph R. Ransdell, United States Senator, the Rev. 
P. C. Gavan, Rector, Sacred Heart Church, and the Hon. John 
Burke, United States Treasurer, decided in the favor of the up- 
holders of the affirmative side. The debators were as follows: 
Affirmative—John S. Derham, ’16; M. Lloyd Freese, ’18; James 
J. Gallagher, ’17. Negative—Joseph J. O’Leary, 16; Arthur 4. 
J. Flynn, ’18; Michael G. Luddy, ’16. 

On March 26, Dr. the of 
before the Volksverein of Brooklyn. His subject was “Catholic 
Labor Unions.” In the preceding addresses of the course, he 
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spoke on “The Necessity of the Labor Union” and “The Good 
Labor Union.” During the fall and winter, Dr. Ryan lectured in — 
Salem, Lawrence, Concord, Providence, Syracuse, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. The topics treated 
were: “The Church and Radical Social Movements;” “The Heart 
of the Social Question;” “Work and Wages;” “‘Not Socialism, but 
Social Reform;” “The Minimum Wage;” “The Fallacies of 
Feminism;” “Social Settlements;” and “Emigration Legislation 
and Restriction.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


Educators will join with social workers at the forty-third annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Indianapolis, Ind., May 10 to 17, in considering what both can 
do toward solving the big problem of giving children the most 
effective education and training possible. Ground that is com- 
paratively new for the conference will be covered by the section 
on children, of which Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, is the chairman. The entire program of the 
section will be devoted to the relation between the schools and the 
workers in the field of charity and correction. 

John H. Finley, New York Commissioner of Education, and 
Mrs. Florence Keller, General Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, will discuss in this connection the question “How 
Can Social Agencies Promote the Effectiveness of the Public 
Schools?” William Wirt, Superintendent of Schools, of Gary, 
Ind., will give an address on the social bearings of the Gary plan. 

The most effective development of the school center will occupy 
a large part of the program. Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, will lead the discussion, 
speaking on the school center both in the city and in the country. 

Advances in vocational guidance will also be considered. Miss 
Anna Herkner, of the Maryland Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Baltimore, will give her views and experience on “Steering 
the Child into Work.” The aid which the social worker can give 
in bridging the gap between the school and profitable employ- 
ment will be taken up in this connection. 

A broad field of community problems will be covered by eight 
other sections of the conference. That on the family and the 
community will take up the coordination of civic effort in small 
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communities. In its general session it will consider conditions 
adverse to efficient public work under democratic government. 

Sections on health, on feeble-mindedness and insanity, and on 
inebriety will go into the relation of mental and physical factors 
in bad social conditions. A section on unemployment will examine 
into the degree to which social workers are prepared for the next 
period of stress. Graham Romeyn Taylor, of The Survey, is in 
charge of a section on the promotion of social programs in which 
representatives of labor, business men, editors, and public officials 
will give their ideas on the relation of social workers’ programs to 
the community in general. 

The growing tendency to put relief work in the hands of public 
agencies will occupy much of the attention of a section on public 
and private charities. Problems connected with the organiza- 
tion and administration of charity work, and the keeping of proper 
records will also be discussed. 

The conference will be opened on the evening of May 10, with 
an address by the president, Father Francis H. Gavisk, in which 
the keynote of the entire gathering will be struck, and also a talk 
of exceptional public interest by Ernest P. Bicknell, director of 
civilian relief of the American Red Cross, in which Mr. Bicknell 
will discuss war relief and his own experiences close to the firing 
lines in the various European war zones. 


FOREIGN MISSION SEMINARY 


In recent interesting letters,we,have.learned of the faculty and 
the course of studies of the Foreign Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, 
Ossining, N. Y. At this young institution there are now about 
forty students, all aspirants for the foreign missions, and the 
society now counts, in addition to its two organizers, three other 
priests, ordained within the past eighteen months. For the present 
scholastic term, through the courtesy of the Very Rev. Raymond 
Meagher, Provincial of the Order of Preachers, three Dominican 
fathers are teaching at the Seminary, to which they come, two of 
them daily, from Hawthorne, six miles across the country. They 
provide courses in Philosophy, Theology and Scripture. 

Resident at Maryknoll are two other priests, one kindly loaned 
by the Bishop of Albany, the other, a young missioner from India, 
a Paris Seminary alumnus, loaned by the Archbishop of Pon- 
dichery. Twice a week the pastor of Brewster, N. Y., whose 
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parish duties allow him considerable time for study, comes a 
distance of almost 30 miles to teach Church History; and a 
specially trained lay-professor of Latin and English comes an 
equal distance three times a week, to help our Maryknoll priests 
on the staff of our Apostolic School, the Venard. 

The seminary also has the services of a physician who, after 
some years of general practice in Yonkers, has taken up a specialty 
in New York City, but continues to give the students the benefit 
of his general training. He comes once a week throughout the 
scholastic year, and has given courses on First Aid to the Injured, 
the Eye, and Anatomy. 

All told, therefore, there are on the faculty at Maryknoll— 
which this year it must be remembered, has the Venard School 
under its wing—seven resident priests, three non-resident priests, 
and two laymen. These have been aided in the elementary 
branches by some of the senior students. 

The seminary follows quite closely the course of study pursued 
by aspirants to the secular priesthood all over the world. The 
curriculum includes two years of Philosophy and four of Theology, 
with the usual accompanying courses in Holy Scripture, Eccle- 
siastical History, History of Religion, Patristics, Liturgy and Plain 
Chant. 

At Maryknoll, in addition to the above, special instruction is 
given in speaking French (this in view of probable later associa- 
tion with French-speaking missioners); in medicine, so that the 
future apostles may know how to guard themselves and their 
flocks against physical ills; and in newspaper or magazine writing, 
to train them how to attract the attention of reading Catholics to 
the mission field and its many-sided interests. The natural 
sciences are also studied or reviewed during this senior course. 

Students are admitted to the senior courses only after assurance 
that they have already had a strong foundation in the Classics, 
Latin and Greek, in English, Mathematics and Secular History. 
Such students are rarely under 19 years of age. Each is required 
to present testimonials from his pastor and from the houses of 
education in which he has received his former training. He is also 
expected to present a certificate of health, because a student 
physically imperfect is hardly suited for the apostolic career. 

The preparatory course, which this year is being given at Mary- 
knoll, but which, beginning next fall, will in all probability be 
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continued in a permanent home within the Pennsylvania lines 
at present covers a period of five years, each running from early 
September to the end of June. Boys are admitted to this course 
after they have finished the grammar schools. Two who have 
come were only 14 years old when they entered, but the average age 
of these young aspirants at entrance is higher than this. The 
directors of the seminary are strongly inclined to take promising 
boys at the earlier age, when their young minds and hearts are 
very impressionable. The vacation season which for the juniors 
extends through July and August, gives sufficient opportunity 
to test their perseverance as aspirant apostles. The vacation 
season for the senior students of Maryknoll, also extends over 
two months, but only one month is spent outside of the seminary. 


APPROPRIATION FOR U. 8S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The appropriations for the Bureau of Education for the current 
fiscal year amount to approximately $120,000, not including 
printing fund and the appropriation for the schools of Alaska. 
Estimates submitted for the fiscal year 1916-17, are for approxi- 
mately $217,000, an increase of approximately $97,000 over the 
amount for the current year. This includes an increase of $38,150 
for the investigation and promotion of rural education, industrial 
education, and school sanitation and hygiene; an increase of 
$5,040 for the promotion of school and home gardening in cities, 
suburban communities, and manufacturing towns; an increase of 
$5,000 for traveling expenses of members of the bureau; and the 
following new items: For specialists in city school education, 
$10,500; for the investigation and promotion of the education of 
exceptional children, $8,800; for an assistant commissioner of 
education who shall be a specialist in secondary education, $4,500; 
for specialists and assistants in secondary education, $5,000; 
for specialists and assistants in commercial education, $10,500; 
for specialists and assistants in education of civics, $4,800. 


EDUCATIONAL LAWS PENDING 
United States Congress 


Bills introduced: 

S. 2520 (Pittman).—Granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 
acres of land in said state for the use and benefit of the public 
schools of Nevada and of the State University. 
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S. $3806 (Smoot).—Providing for the establishment of a military 
aviation academy within the State of Utah. 

S. 3848 (Walsh).—Granting to the State of Montana 100,000 
acres of land in said state for the support of a school of forestry. 

S. 3478 (Shafroth).—Establishing a military academy at Fort 
Logan, Colo. 

S. 3658 (Jones).—Establishing a naval academy at some point 
in the State of Washington to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

S. 3659 (Jones).—Establishing a military academy at some point 
in the State of Washington to be designated by the Secretary of 
War. 

S. 3670 (Nelson).—Establishing a military academy at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 

S. 3805 (Smoot).—Establishing a preparatory military academy 
at or near Fort Douglas, Utah. 

S. 3952 (Sheppard).—Making an appropriation of $100,000 for 
investigation and promotion of rural education. 

S. 4071 (Dillingham).—Establishing the University of the 
United Sates. 

S. 4093 (Lewis).—Establishing a naval academy of the United 
States on Lake Michigan, at the City of Chicago. 

S. 42982 (Warren).—Permitting the State of Wyoming to relin- 
quish to the United States lands heretofore selected and to select 
other lands from the public domain in lieu thereof. 

S. 4355 (Smith, of Maryland).—To promote efficiency of in- 
struction at the Naval Academy by providing for the systematic 
appointment and compensation of professors and instructors on 
the teaching staff. 

S. 4408 (Shafroth).—Granting to the State of Colorado land in 
said state for the use and benefit of the public schools and Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

S. 4411 (Lea).—Increasing the number of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy. 

S. 4492 (Sherman).—Creating a national university at the seat 
of the Federal Government. 

S. J. Res. 77 (Harding).—Directing the Bureau of Education to 
take such steps as are compatible with Federal authority to 
encourage the teaching of the Spanish language in the United 
States. 
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H. R. 8485 (Nolan).—Providing for the establishment of a 
division of civic training in the Bureau of Education. 

H. R. 9318 (Humphrey, of Washington).—Same as S. 3658. 

H. R. 9330 (Johnson, of Washington).—Same as S. 3659. 

H. R. 9533 (Jones).—Providing a civil government for Porto 
Rico. 

H. R. 9825 (Wm. Ezra Williams).—Establishing a military 
academy at some point in the State of Illinois to be designated by 
the Secretary of War. 

H. R. 9910 (Howell).—Same as S. $705. 

H. R. 10027 (Evans).—Same as S. 3348. __ 

H. R. 10384 (Burnett).—Regulating the admission of aliens to, 
and the residence of aliens in the United States. 

H. R. 10396 (Hayes).—Establishing a naval and aviation 
academy on the Pacific coast within 150 miles of San Francisco. 

H. R. 10415 (Howell).—Same as S. 3306. 

H. R. 10416 (Howell).—Granting to the State of Utah the Fort 
Duchesne Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural college. 

H. R. 10571 (Tillman).—Creating the national board of rural- 
industrial schools for mountain children. 

H. R. 10578 (Clark, of Florida).—Establishing an aviation 
school and station at or near Fernandia, Fla. 

H. R. 10589 (Abercrombie).—Appropriating $1,000,000 annually 
to be used by the Bureau of Education, in cooperation with State 
Departments of Education, for the purpose of investigating and 
promoting rural education, industrial training, and the elimination 
of adult illiteracy. 

H. R. 10847 (Raker).—Similar to H. R. 10896. 

H. R. 11086 (Platt)—Providing for the appointment to the 
United States Military Academy of honor graduates of military 
schools. 

H. R. 11163 (Clark, of Missouri).—Similar to S. 4411. 

H. R. 11250 (Hughes).—Providing for the promotion of voca- 
tional education. Favorably reported. 

H. J. R. 57 (Kent.—Proposing the establishment of a military 
and naval academy on the Pacific coast. 

H. J. R. 93 (Garland).—Authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission in relation to educational, vocational, and military-naval 


training. 
H, J. R. 140 (Abercrombie).—Authorizing the appointment of a 
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commission in relation to the investigation and promotion of 
various phases of education by the United States executive depart- 
ments and bureaus thereof. 


New York 
Bills introduced: 

S. B. 68 (Hamilton).—Amending generally the charter of the 
City of New York relative to the Department of Education. 

S. B. 65 (Hamilton).—Amending section 1084 of the charter of 
the City of New York. Requires high schools to hold evening 
sessions and to provide same course of study therefor as for day 
schools. 

S. B. 92 (Slater).—Establishing a normal and training school in 
the County of Westchester. 

S. B. 95 (Slater).—Fixing additional qualifications of voters in 
school districts to entitle them to vote on certain questions. 

S. B. 111 (Greiner).—Directing the Commissioner of Education 
to appoint a committee of seven to make a list of Bible references 
to be used in the public schools. 

S. B. 127 (Carroll).—Relating to regents’ examinations. In 
examination in any subject the passing mark shall be the same, 
regardless of method by which or place or school where applicant 
acquired knowledge of subject. 

S. B. 185 (Cristman).—Establishing a system of normal and 
training schools for the purpose of training teachers for rural 
schools. 

S. B. 206 (Brown).—Amending the tax law; exempting property 
of public libraries from taxation. 

S. B. 210 (Slater).—Creating a committee to inquire into the 
subject of military training for the young men of the state. 

S. B. 233 (Lockwood).—Relating to compulsory education, 
school census, and child welfare. In lieu of a census board in cities 
of first class except New York, a “compulsory education, school 
census, and child welfare board” is proposed for all cities except 
New York. 

H. B. 15 (Fertig).—Same as S. B. 63. 

H. B. 18 (Fertig).—Same as S. B. 65. 

H. B. 69 (Goodman).—Providing for furnishing free spectacles, 
free dental inspection and dental treatment to public-school 
children in New York City. _ 
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H. B. 95 (Kramer).—Same as S. B. 127. 

H. B. 184 (Welsh).—Providing for instruction in physical train- 
ing and military science. Commissioner of Education to pre- 
scribe course of study. Officer of national guard may be detailed 
to give instruction. Use of armories, arms and equipment may 
be granted by adjutant-general. : 

H. B. 141 (Oldfield).—Establishing a state normal school in 
the Village of Bath. 

H. B. 147 (Blakely).—Same as S. B. 92. 

H. B. 154 (Goodman).—Amending the charter of the City of 
New York. Provides that vacancies in teaching force shall be 
filled within six months. 

H. B. 178 (Davis).—Requiring the United States flag to be 
displayed on the walls of main assembly rooms of schoolhouses. 

H. B. 204 (Hopkins).—Same as S. B. 95. 

H. B. 228 (Shapiro).—Amending the railroad law providing for 
reduced fare for school children in the City of New York. 

H. B. 288 (Tallett).—Same as S. B. 233. 

H. B. 301 (Davis).—Directing the Commissioner of Education 
to prepare a course of study in typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
stenography for secondary schools, and requiring high schools to 
offer such instruction. 

H. B. 303 (Law).—Same as S. B. 210. 


South Carolina 


Recommendations of State Superintendent: 

1. That liberal appropriations to the public schools be con- 
tinued, and that not less than $400,000 be given for this work 
during 1916. 

2. That the examination and certification of teachers be vested 
in a state board. 

8. That provision be made for at least some beginnings in 
agricultural and industrial teaching. 

4. That the work for mill schools and for night schools be 
continued and strengthened. 

5. That the organization of the county superintendent’s office 
be strengthened by providing adequate salary for the county 

superintendent for his professional supervisory assistants. 
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Virginia 
Bills introduced: 

S. B. 8 (Strode).—Submitting to the qualified voters of the 
state, at the regular election 1916, the question of compulsory 
education. 

S. B. 9 (Corbitt).—Providing free textbooks at joint expense 
of the state and the counties and cities. 

S. B. 10 (Cannon).—Requiring fire escapes on schoolhouses of 
three or more stories in height. 

S. B. 538 (Cannon).—Providing, upon petition of a majority of 
the patrons of any school, for placing a United States flag upon 
the schoolhouse. 

S. B. 62 (Early, et al).—Providing for a Woman’s College in the 
University of Virginia. 

S. B. 76 (Addison).—Providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the feasibility of printing public-school text- 
books by the state. 

S. B. 82 (Jeffreys).—Relating to state uniformity of textbooks. 

S. B. 89 (Davis et al).—Defining the powers and duties of the © 
State Board of Education. 

S. B. 117 (Bowers).—Repealing the teachers’ pension law. 

S. B. 146 (Walker, et al).—Providing additional powers and 
duties of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. Provides 
for care and training of feeble-minded children. 

S. B. 147 (Walker, et al).—Providing for the care of feeble- 
minded persons. 

S. B. 165 (Conrad).—Defining what school funds shall consist of. 

S. B. 169 (Strode).—Establishing a colony for the. feeble- 
minded. 

H. B. 7 (Jones).—Same as S. B. 53. 

H. B. 19 (Brewer, et al).—Same as S. B. 147. 

H. B. 20 (Brewer, et al).—Same as S. B. 146. 

H. B. 30 (Walton, et al).—Providing for the election of district 
school trustees and for a county appeal board to act on all appeals 
from district trustees. 

H. B. 67 (Fuller).—Providing for free textbooks when voted 
by the qualified electors of the district. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE FEELINGS 


In the November issue a brief review was given to “The Feelings 
of Man, Their Nature, Function and Interpretation.” In con- 
nection with that review, I confess to an apprehension that in all 
our American schools for boys, Catholic Denominational and so- 
called nonsectarian schools alike, the training of feelings receives 
too little attention. 

In many continental European schools too, little time and 
encouragement is given to athletics, while the contrary must 
decidedly be said of our schools. On the other hand in continental 
European schools a most liberal, perhaps at times extravagant 
portion of time and study is allotted to theatrical and musical 
performances. In our boys’ schools these are almost entirely 
neglected, and thus one great means of cultivating feeling left 
unused. Classes of elocution are supposed to fill the gap, but it 
would seem they do it very imperfectly; they do not train the 
feelings to any notable degree of delicacy or power or suggestion, 
still less to flexibility. 

In music certain passages have to be sung fortissimamente, 
others pianissimamente. Would it do to have the former sung 
by a great number of strong voices and the latter by the least 
number of thin voices? The very idea is laughable, for the voice 
of each singer has a special nuance, whereby we distinguish the 
tenor voice, ¢.g., of this man from the tenor voice of that man. 
If all the tenor voices of a choir harmonize well together and so 
likewise the other parts, a passage sung by them pianamente has 
a charm which a merely reduced number of singers could never 
effect. 

Similarly a perfect training in the generation and modulation 
of feeling can be obtained by nothing so effectively as by the play 
of dramas, where like feelings of different persons find expression 
in an astounding variety. There is unity in variety, one of the 
requisites for beauty and perfection. 

It is true that youthful players are apt to learn their own part, 
but to bother themselves as little as possible about the other réles, 
so that notwithstanding repeated general rehearsals they could 
much less give a résumé of the play than any intellectual spectator. 
But this should not be so, nor could it be if the play were read to the 
players before the distribution of their parts, and the most salient 
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characters pointed out, the passages of deep feeling emphasized, 
and the embodied moral distinctly shown. With this simple 
precaution the mysterious wealth and power and refinement of 
feelings attainable above all by the drama would probably strike 


root in young hearts. 
J. Isenrine. 


Childs, Maryland. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Primer of Peace and War—The Principles of International 
Morality. Edited by Charles Plater, S.J., M.A. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York; P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
London. Cloth, 282 pages, 80 cents, net. 


It is a treasure and deserving of hearty welcome, for all that 
it is an unassuming duodecimo with a pale green cover and mod- 
estly calling itself a primer! Epitome would be closer to describing 
its contents, even if primer does convey a sense of their rigid 
orderliness and simplicity of statement. There is an admirable 
bibliography, index, and table, and there are gratifying appendices 
of the Papal contributions toward Peace. Best of all, you can 
read it through calmly and afterwards reconsider it pleasantly, 
whether yours is the cause of the Allies or that of the Central 
Powers. This, at such an hour, is perhaps its highest praise! 

The preface itself arrests one’s attention with its quiet dignity 
and right reason: “The numerous textbooks on International 
Law published in these days usually deal with the actual usages and 
agreements between nations, t.e., with what is called positive law. 
They do not as a rule devote much attention to the moral law on 
which international law is based. In other words, they are more 
concerned with how States agree to act than with how they ought 
to act towards one another. 

“Now it is imperatively necessary, especially in these days when 
international morality has so largely broken down, to lay stress 
on the moral character of international law. Stable peace in 
Europe can only be secured by bringing international relations 
once more under the moral law, that is to say, by insisting on 
States keeping the law of God in their dealings with one another. 
But this, in turn, can only be brought about by the people: by 
the pressure of a sound public opinion. In the formation of this 
sound public opinion social students and social study-clubs have a 
leading part to play. . . . 

“We are about to consider the subject of international morality 
from the point of view of reason. The moral law existed and could 
be ascertained by human reason even before the advent of Christ. 

“Revelation, of course, helps us to grasp it more firmly, and in the 
historical part of this book we shall see something of the influence 
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of Our Lord’s teaching upon international morality. But our 
science does not depend upon any dogma of Christian revelation. 
Our appeal is to the human reason. 

“This does not mean that in international morality we can dis- 
pense with Christianity or safely build up our science without 
reference to revealed truth. Human reason needs guidance and 
support. It is precisely because, at the time of the Renaissance, 
men dechristianized international morality and cut it adrift from 
revelation, that international relations have today become so 
unreasonable. Not that the moral law was never broken in those 
days, but at least it was recognized. 

“Hence, although all that we have to say in this book is based on 
reason and should commend itself to all thoughtful men, even to 
those who do not accept Christian teaching, yet those who take 
Christianity as their guide will find at every step additional motives 
for assenting to it. For revelation does not destroy reason but 
strengthens and perfects it.” 

In the first part, International Morality in General, there is a 
thorough-going examination into the character of the natural 
rights and duties existing between states. In the second part, 
Morality and War, the Catholic doctrine of war is set forth fully 
and lucidly. Hard upon it there follows a critical consideration 
of the false doctrines on peace and war, in which the two extremes 
of Militarism and Pacifism are revealed in their true character as 
nothing short of immoral. It is quite evident, of course, that the 
truth lies between them and that its name is peacefulness. But it 
may not be so evident, at first, that militarism is the working out 
of materialism in international politics, and that pacifism is in 
essence the confusion of State with individual, of divine counsel 
with divine command. 

There is much of immediate and of future helpfulness indicated 
and suggested in Part Third, Efforts Toward Peace. At the very 
outset it is made evident that a world state, or an aggressive 
imperialism, or exclusive national states, or cosmopolitanism, or 
international Socialism, are all wrong aims and methods of estab- 
lishing an abiding peace among men. It is pointed out emphatic- 
ally that the only efforts which give promise of any success are 
those directed towards the education of public opinion with an 
immediate view to securing the subordination of international 
relations to the moral law, the right ordering of national interests 
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into those properly and improperly selfish, the cultivation of true 
as opposed to false nationalism, and an increased popular control 
over the government’s foreign policy. An united, enlightened, 
persistent public opinion cannot be withstood, nor can it long be 
resisted. It is too powerful a force. Improperly directed it will 
inevitably become a devastating terror. Enlightened, it is 
omnipotent, not only within a nation itself, but among the nations, 
as well. And the educating of public opinion is among the most 
imperatively necessary of the efforts toward peace. Means to 
this end lie ready at hand. The impetus given to popular educa- 
tion by means of study circles is a significant indication of the 
larger uses to which these study circles and classes may readily 
be converted. A group of men who have formed their convictions 
by serious study could not only leaven the mass of public opinion 
in their neighborhood but could also challenge with confidence the 
influence of even a corrupt press. Popular literature is another 
powerful instrument, so direct is its appeal. Within the school 
itself there exists a tremendous opportunity for inculcating that 
true and profound patriotism which goes deeper than the mere 
salute to the flag, deeper than the mere complacent contemplation 
of the ocean to ocean sweep of national domain, which trusts in 
God, and endeavors everywhere and always to conduct itself in 
Christian-wise—with humility and a sense of responsibility in 
behalf of kindliness and justice. With such a patriotism, peace 
societies will take on an indisputable value and be secure against 
discrediting exaggerations either in conduct or in utterance, 
secure against the urging of measures which could only have the 
effect of weakening national defenses without any corresponding 
benefit accruing. With such a patriotism, there will be inestima- 
ble advantage deriving from the attendance of national delegates 
at the congresses of international societies devoted to the promo- 
tion of religion, science, art, education, commerce, industry—for 
there will grow a sympathetic understanding among nations that 
human welfare is a matter of moral relationship best to be secured 
by the inter-dependence of nations in Christian action. 

The fourth section of the Primer is given over to an historical 
consideration of the development of the idea of war under the 
Christian dispensation, from New Testament times down through 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas to Grotius and the post- 
Renaissance political philosophies. It is with justice that Grotius 
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has been called the founder of modern international law, for his 
De Jure Belli et Pacis set up an acceptable standard which had a 
deep influence upon international action down to the time of the 
French Revolution. Since then there have come new problems 
and new principles, of which the Principle of Nationalities has 
thrown the longest shadow across the nineteenth century into 
our own disturbed times. It is not easy to define it, since it has 
meant different things to different peoples, but in its simpler and 
earlier form it was the assertion that a body of individuals large 
enough and sufficiently united to form a “people” had the right to 
independent political existence provided they demanded that 
independence with determination and perseverance. It has since 
come to mean more than the mere claim to a national independence. 
It includes the claim to unity, as well. The problems that thereby 
have arisen can scarcely be said to be solved, nor is it even hearten- 
ingly certain that today they are by any means in process of per- 
manent and lasting solution. For the Principle of Nationalities 
has fostered national hatred and provoked the use of immoral 
methods in the advancement of the cause of unity, and it will be 
long indeed before full justice can and will be done. The problems 
at issue are fundamentally moral problems, and their final adjudg- 


ment must be upon moral grounds! 
THOMAS QUINN 


Everyday Pedagogy, by L. I. Lincoln, Supervisor of training in 
the State Normal School, Farmington, Maine. New York, 
Ginn & Co., 1915, pp. viii+310. 


With an optimism which should characterize every teacher's 
work, this volume grew out through the pen of one, who personally 
knows a teacher’s trials as well as the great benefits derived from 
practical suggestions. In the words of Payson Smith, in his 
introduction “this volume reflects a thorough study of schoolroom 
needs on the one hand and of well tested theory on the other.” 
The author’s plan is well chosen and admirably executed. The 
teacher is presented in the various phases of everyday life. The 
needs of the pupil teacher and the isolated rural school teacher are, 
in a particular manner, kept in view throughout the volume. The 
chapters entitled, The Teacher, Apparatus, Starting In, are 
replete with prudent suggestions and directions for the youthful 
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and often over-enthusiastic teacher. The chapters treating of the 
different academic subjects, together with those presenting the 
disciplinary problems, contain many useful hints for all teachers 
but for primary and intermediate grade teachers especially. 

Judged in the light of the theory of the Public School System, 
the volume is worthy of no little praise. To be a guide of every- 
day pedagogy to the Catholic school teacher much needs to be 
added. The daily correlation of the child’s religious inheritance 
with his other four inheritances and the incalculable benefits for 
the civic and social phases of life, accruing therefrom, have not 
been sufficiently presented, to make this volume a Vade Mecum 
of the Catholic school teacher. This omission weakens for the 
Catholic teacher and indeed for all teachers, the message which 
the author aims to convey. It is to be regretted that the value 
of this treatise is thus lessened because of the insufficient recogni- 
tion of so salient a psychological principle. 

As to format, the volume is neat in arrangement and readable. 
A proper proportion is observed among the topics treated. The 
bibliographical references and topical index add considerably 
to the utility of the work. ‘ 

Leo L. McVay. 


The Shepherd of My Soul, by Rev. Charles J. Callen, O. P. 
Baltimore, John Murphy Co., 1915, pp. 215. 


Perhaps no book of the Old Testament brings out, stimulates 
and strengthens the devotional element of man as does the book 
of the Psalms. The varied character of this book of praise, 
consisting as it does “of reflections, cast into poetical form, upon 
the various aspects in which God manifests Himself either in 
Nature or towards Israel or the individual soul,” has endeared 
itself not only to the individual Christian but also to the Church 
as its hymn book and daily office. That the beauty and deep 
spirituality of the Psalms may be brought out and made more 
effective much has been already accomplished by the Christian 
writers of the past and present. In the volume before us, we 
behold another successful attempt to teach us how the Psalms, 
and especially that of the Psalm of the Good Shepherd, deepen 
our faith, resignation and comfort in God’s Paternal presence. 
The Rev. Author has admirably traced “some of those beautiful 
and touching resemblances of the Shepherd and his flock on the 
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one hand, roaming over the hills and plains of Palestine and the 
Saviour of the world with the souls of men, on the other, pursuing 
together the journey of life.” 

As a volume for Lenten readings, Father Callan’s book will be 
found both appealing and beneficial. Indeed it is hard to conceive 
of anyone be he a member of the Church or otherwise, who will 
not be rewarded spiritually by the devout perusal of this treatise 
of one phase of ascetical theology. In a word this volume deserves 
to be well-known and merits a place among those cherished and 
well-thumbed works, to which the earnest Christian turns for 


further solace and strength. 
L. McVay. 


First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Parish Schools 
of the Diocese of Cleveland, for the year 1914-15. 

The first report of the Superintendent of Cleveland describes 
very well the present state of the school system and the nature of 
his first year’s work. It contains the calendar for the coming 
school year, an orderly presentation of the statistics for all the 
schools, with good summaries, the data for the academies and 
orphanages, and a list of the schools taught by the different com- 
munities. It also incorporates the papers and discussions of the 
Annual Teachers’ Institute. 

The Superintendent began the work of better organization in 
his system with the standardization of the first-grade work of all 
the schools. A common curriculum and textbook were adopted 
for this grade in all schools, and, in substance, a uniform method. 
His visits were taken up with the practical features of applying 
the method, and the Teachers’ Institute held at the close of the 
year was also concerned with the discussion of first-grade problems 
and the demonstration of the kind of work accomplished. Judging 
from the Report, which gives the Superintendent’s views and 
also those of the teachers, the results of the plan have been 
eminently satisfactory to all concerned. It is evident that if the 
Superintendent has been aided by an excellent spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the teachers, the latter have profited much by the 
painstaking and prudent direction of their leader. 

The most notable feature of the year’s work is that religion was 
made the central and dominant subject in the grade especially 
supervised, and, to quote the Superintendent: “Minds were 
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working, children were thinking, and the work was pleasant for 
teacher and pupil. In the beginning doubts arose, the cry of 
‘new-fangled ideas’ was heard, and often the fear was expressed 
that success would not come. No books were in sight. What 
were the children doing? They were learning to use their minds. 
During the second half of the year progress came by leaps and 
bounds. The children began to give evidence of the value of 
those months of slow preparation. At the end of the year the 
first grade pupils were the attraction in every school.” Both 
the Superintendent and the Diocese are to be congratulated on 
the first report and the substantial progress it represents. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


A Student’s History of Education, by Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. Macmillan Co., New York, 1915. 

The author informs us that this book is not a condensation of 
his History of Education in Three Volumes. It aims to present 
the History of Education as a functional subject in the training 
of the teacher with emphasis always on those institutions and 
factors which have affected educational progress throughout the 
centuries, a knowledge of which is necessary for the correct under- 
standing of present conditions and problems. The general 
impression given by the book is good, similar to that which we have 
of the earlier and more comprehensive volumes by the same author. 
The matter is for the most part condensed and well arranged, but 
many will find that it is too brief on important aspects of medieval 
education, and too expansive on certain phases of modern, espe- 
cially in the United States. Granting, however, that such expan- 
sive treatment is justified by the class of readers he expects to 
reach, it should with its fullness be also inclusive of all large 
educational movements such as those fostered today by the 
churches. It is to be expected that Catholics, for example, will 
be displeased with it for its complete omission of reference to the 
modern development of their elementary school system, although 
a large number of movements and tendencies not strictly within 
the scope of public education are reviewed, for instance, industrial 
education, commercial education, and the experiments in methods 
like Montessori’s. A great fact such as the existence of this 
large separate system should not be omitted even from a survey 
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of education in the United States, and especially not when such 
subjects as moral education in the schools are treated. 

While the author’s attitude toward the monasteries and medi- 
eval institutions is much more favorable than that of most non- 
Catholic writers he occasionally indulges in such statements as 
the following: “Thus monasticism accomplished not a little for 
civilization. While the works produced in the monasteries were 
uncritical and superstitious, they compose most of our historical 
documents and sources in the Middle Ages. And, although 
monastic schools were decidedly hostile to classic literature as 
representing the temptations of the world, and at all times their 
rigid orthodoxy prevented every possibility of science and the 
development of individualism, they, together with the cathedral 
schools, preserved a considerable amount of Graeco-Roman 
culture. Without the cathedral and monastic schools, the Latin 
and Greek manuscripts and learning could scarcely have survived 
and have been available at the Renaissance” (p. 58). As it 
stands this is a very uncritical statement to make on monastic 
literature, even apart from that produced during the height of 
the scholastic movement. Will not the reader wonder why the 
monks preserved the classics when they were “decidedly hostile 
to” them? And will he not challenge the sweeping statement 
that their rigid orthodoxy at all times prevented “every possibility 
of science,” even natural science (which the author seems to have 
in mind), if he has ever read anything of the learning of a great 
medieval century like the thirteenth? 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Progressive Lessons in Hebrew with Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary, by Rev. Romain Butin, S. M., S. T. L., Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Semetics, Catholic University of America. The 
Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C., 1915; pp. xvi, 
248; Price, $2. 

Key to the Progressive Lessons in Hebrew, by Rev. Romain 
Butin, S. M., S. T. L., Ph. D., Instructor in Semetics, Catholic 
University of America. The Catholic Education Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1915; Price, 50 cents. 

There is an abundance of Hebrew grammars; hence it may be 
asked: Why has the Catholic University of America given a place 
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to a new one in its own series of textbooks? The answer is that 
few of the old Hebrew grammars are suited to the needs of begin- 
ners in this country. Some are too elementary and, in many 
points, unscientific. Others, very good in themselves, are in- 
tended primarily for graduate work. Others, again, written in 
foreign tongues, are not readily available for the average English 
speaking student. Furthermore many of them contain no treat- 
ment of Hebrew prose composition which is indispensable for a 
working knowledge of the original language of the Old Testament. 

The Progressive Lessons in Hebrew form an eminently practical 
grammar. Following a method with which he has already 
obtained excellent results in the classroom, Dr. Butin has endeay- 
ored to be as brief and concise as possible without sacrificing 
scientific accuracy. In his introduction he devotes fifteen pages 
to the principal rules for reading and writing correctly, and judi- 
ciously leaves aside the various opinions and systems concerning 
the origin of Hebrew vowel-signs and diacritical points. The 
essentials of Hebrew phonetics are condensed within the compass 
of five pages. Beginners will be thankful for this. Often much 
time is spent in drilling them in the phonetics of a language before 
they are able to parse a simple sentence. This is like putting the 
cart before the horse. Just as students of Latin cannot under- 
stand phonology without some knowledge of declensions, con- 
jugations and syntax, so also beginners in Hebrew should have 
some experience in reading and translating before they proceed 
to the consideration of Hebrew phonetics which, after all, cannot 
be handled successfully except in comparison with the other 
Semetic languages. 

For practical reasons, as indicated in the preface, Dr. Butin 
treats syntax along with morphology, and arranges the entire 
material in twenty-four lessons, one for each week. The lessons 
are really progressive and fully justify the title of the book. The 
simplest rules of inflection and syntax, and the elementary struc- 
ture of the nominal and the verbal sentence are explained in the 
very first lessons, so that the student in enabled from the begin- 
ning to construe and translate the sentences given in the form of 
exercises. After mastering the twenty-four lessons the student 
will be thoroughly equipped to read the common Hebrew text 
with profit and satisfaction, and to take up with pleasure the 
study of the larger Hebrew grammars, like those of Kénig and 
Kautzsch. 
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The key, which is the complement of the Progressive Lessons, 
is published separately. It contains the translation of the exer- 
cises and outlines the proper method of studying the lessons. 
The key is of primary importance for all those who read the 
Progressive Lessons privately. 

Teachers of Hebrew in seminaries and colleges will welcome 
the Progressive Lessons in Hebrew. They will find them inyal- 
uable for the work of the classroom, for Dr. Butin has succeeded 
in making the study of Hebrew interesting and attractive and, 
for the student with the will to learn, comparatively easy. 

A. VascHALDE. 


Elementary Spanish Grammar, with Practical Exercises for 
Reading, Conversation and Composition, by Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Ph.D., and Clifford G. Allen. New York, American 
Book Co., 1915, pp. 367. 

Didactis’ works, successful in their pedagogical functions, are 
few. Indeed, they are so few that the task of finding them after 
the double process of pedagogical and grammatical sifting is as 
arduous as it is ungrateful. 

The plethora of Spanish grammars is such that it is rapidly 
assuming the aspects of a plague. It seems as if everybody had 
decided to teach Spanish through the printing press and, naturally, 
we find, sometimes, technical errors; nearly always gross mistakes 
in idiom very disagreeable to Spanish-speaking people, and to 
scholars who have been carefully trained, and very injurious to 
the student of “the triunfant Latin.” 

It is a great relief, therefore, to happen upon Espinosa and 
Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar. Not only does it contain 
a complete exposition of grammatical principles, but it avoids, at 
the same time, all useless and cumbersome details, and treats a 
multitude of points generally omitted or lightly touched upon by 
other works of this character. 

These are, in our opinion, the chief merits of the book we now 
review: 

1. It is comprehensive. 

2. The subject-matter is logically arranged and graded. 

8. The Spanish sentences are correct, grammatically and idio- 
matically. They convey to the student, in a certain measure, 
the elusive spirit of the Spanish language. 
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4. It gives countless “frases utiles” and a large number of 
idiomatic expressions on ordinary, every-day topics, and social 
intercourse. 

5. It grants to the study of prepositions and prepositional 
phrases, so important in most languages, the prominent place it 
deserves. 

6, The Spanish text follows, and is written in accordance with, 
the latest rulings of the Real Academia Espafiola. 

7. Tho whole shows profound knowledge of the requirements 
of English-speaking students trying to learn the Spanish language. 

To the authors and the publisher our heartiest congratulations. 

S. Martinez Atva. 


_ Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery down to 


the Time of Innocent III, by Reginald L. Poole, Hon. 
Litt. D., ete. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Cambridge: 
the University Press, 1915. Pp. xvit+21l. Price, $2.75. 


Among the forces which influenced mankind during the mediae- 
val period of history, none can be compared with the Papacy in 
the continuous and decisive manner in which it penetrated every 
country of western Europe, intervened in the affairs of church, 
and monastery, and town, even of kingdom and empire, and acted 
as mediator, as arbitrator and as judge. This influence was 
exerted in part by means of Papal Legates, to whom much of the 
more important work of the Holy See was confided; but the daily 
business of the Papacy was conducted by letter; and it was the 
Bulls, as these Papal Letters are commonly called, which formed 
the instrument by which the authority of the Pope was exercised. 
These letters being of such importance, it was necessary that they 
should be drawn up with care; and thus a staff of officials had to be 
employed as the Pope’s secretaries. This organization developed 
during the eleventh century into the Papal Chancery, properly so 
called, by means of which the Pope conducted his secretarial office. 
The purpose of the present volume is to trace the history of the 
Papal Chancery and to describe the documents written in it, the 
way in which these documents were drawn up, the persons through 
whose hands they passed and the processes which they underwent 
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before they were finally issued, 
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The need of a book on this subject has long been felt, for nothing 
at all dealing with it has hitherto been published in English. 
The one under review was well worth waiting for. The Papal 
Chancery is a subject which for more than one reason requires 
skilful handling and Dr. Poole is exceptionally well qualified for 
treating it. For he is not only a veteran in the field of Diplomatic, 
but also a recognized authority on the history of the Papal Chan- 
cery and of its literary productions, having lectured on these 
topics for a number of years, not only at the University of Oxford, 
where he is keeper of the archives, but also at Cambridge. His 
thorough grasp of the subject dealt with in the volume before us 
has enabled him, while confining himself within comparatively 
limited bounds, to produce a survey remarkable for its clearness 
and comprehensiveness, no less than for the accuracy of its his- 
torical perspective. But though small in dimension, Dr. Poole’s 
book is the outcome of protracted toil. Indeed, the experience 
of a lifetime, spent in the study of Papal documents, has been 
concentrated in this illuminating summary which affords one 
more illustration of the fact that it takes a complete master of a 
subject to write briefly upon it. 

Did space permit, one would like to follow the author through 
these lectures, for, although the topics under consideration are some- 
what dry and technical, yet Dr. Poole is never dull or pedantic, 
and his book presents several features of special interest. It 
illustrates in a rather unexpected way the relations of the Popes 
toward the City of Rome, and toward other external forces with 
which they were brought into contact. It has, moreover, a lit- 
erary interest, inasmuch as it throws considerable light, not only 
on palaeography, but also upon the rules of balance and cadence 
in the period, which became a distinguishing mark of documents 

proceeding from the Papal Chancery and which form what is 
known as the Cursus Curiae Romanae. 

Taken as a whole, Dr. Poole’s volume is an exceedingly sound 
and useful piece of work, admirably uncontroversial, and charac- 
terized throughout by seasoned scholarship and painstaking 
thoroughness. Every student really interested in the history of 
the Papal Chancery down to the time of Innocent ITI, will find 
it both serviceable and suggestive. 


Pascua Rosinson. 
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A Mediaeval Anthology, being lyrics and other short poems, 
chiefly religious. Collected and modernized by Mary G. 
Segar. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. Pp. 
ix+182. Price, $1 net. 

This dainty little volume contains a choice collection of mediae- 
val English lyrics and poems, chiefly religious, all of which have 
been modernized so that the ordinary reader may understand 
and enjoy them. Great care has been taken, however, to keep 
the spirit and character of these poems which are really representa- 
tive of the mediaeval mind and which are remarkable for illus- 
trating the old English tradition of a most tender personal worship 
of the Sacred Humanity of our Lord intermingled with a deep love 
of nature. This popular anthology is all the more valuable for 
being brought in by a brief but informing introduction which 
serves to set the early English lyric in its proper historical per- 
spective. 

Miss Segar deserves our best thanks for directing attention to 
these delightful mediaeval songs and her book may be heartily 
recommended as a suitable introduction to the poetical literature 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and early fifteenth cen- 
turies for those who know no Old or Middle English. It is 
altogether an admirable piece of work. 


Pascua Rosinson. 


